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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


unlit ae Se 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, November 3rd, will be issued, 
gratis, @ SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—_—_—. 


HE cloud is settling heavily upon the Czar. The attempt 
to conceal the gravity of his illness has suddenly been 
abandoned by the officials, and on the 16th inst. the following 
bulletin was issued by Drs. Zakharin and Leyden at his 
Crimean residence :—“ There is no improvement in the disease 
of the kidneys. His Majesty’s strength has diminished. The 
doctors hope that the climate of the southern coast of the 
Crimea will have a favourable influence on the health of the 
august patient.” A further bulletin, dated Wednesday night, 
acknowledges an increase of weakness. The attempt to visit 
Corfu has been abandoned, the Emperor being too weak, and 
he will remain in Livadia until the end comes, which cannot 
be delayed for many days. Conscientious to the last, the Czar 
insists on doing all necessary work and remaining Sovereign 
and Pontiff so long as he can write or breathe. The idea 
of a Regency has been given up, and the Princess Alix of 
Hesse has been summoned to Livadia, by special train, in 
order that her marriage with the Cesarewitch may be 
solemnised during his father’s lifetime. 








A newspaper published at Lahore states with much detail 
that, according to bazaar report, the Ameer of Afghanistan 
is dead; that before his death he nominated his eldest son, 
Habibullah Khan, his successor, and that he advised him, if 
he would keep his throne, to remain a friend to the English. 
The Viceroy at Simla has received no confirmation of this 
report, but it appears to be certain that the Ameer is very ill 
with disease of the kidneys, and as he has been out of health 
for years, it is probable that this attack will prove fatal. In 
this event, anarchy is feared in Afghanistan, where the 
clan chiefs will almost certainly rise, probably on the 
pretext that some other Barukhzye has a better claim 
to the throne. It is feared, with reason, that the populace 
of Cabul may attack the Europeans, who will have to 
ride for their lives, and are hampered by the presence of 
four ladies, The Government has therefore despatched a 
column into the Khyber, not to invade Afghanistan, but to 
protect the fugitives should they appear, and, we doubt not, 
has warned all commanding officers on the frontier to be 
ready for active service. We trust Lord Elgin, who is still 
untried in such matters, will keep his head cool, refuse to 
seize Candahar, as he will be pressed to do, and recognise 
Habibullah, who, with the British subsidy at his disposal, 





ought to be able to hold down his capital and win the fight 
for his throne. All depends, however, upon his capacity, and 
the situation is a most anxious one. 


Nothing whatever is accurately known of what is occurring 
in the Japanese war with China. There may be means of 
reconciling the telegrams, but judging only from internal 
evidence, we should say that they are drawn or inspired by 
Japanese and Chinese, and that they are deliberately in- 
tended to conceal facts. Nobody knows where the Japanese 
Fleet is, and as to Count Yamagata, he is represented by 
one bulletin-maker as preparing for a great battle north 
of the Yaloo, and by another as having just captured the 
Chinese arsenal at Port Arthur. The only thing certain is that 
the Chinese are bringing up great numbers of soldiers to defend 
Pekin; that there is a war party and a peace party in the 
Palace; and that the peace party, which is headed by Prince 
Kung, has been allowed to make some overture to Japan, 
which was contemptuously rejected. No great event, it is 
clear, has occurred; and of course all delay tends to the 
advantage of the Chinese, who are repairing their fortifica- 
tions and collecting men, while the Japanese invaders lose 
soldiers every day. There has been no disorder in Pekin; and 
all accounts describe the young Emperor, who is, by the way, 
twenty-three, as trying hard to obtain information. He wants 
to know whom to trust. 


It is stated, in telegrams from Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
and New York, that the British Government has suggested to 
the Continental and American Governments that the time 
has arrived for Europe to mediate between China and Japan. 
All the Governments addressed, however, refuse to inter- 
vene, and Lord Rosebery has retired discomfited. All tke 
Governments, moreover, are sending out war-ships to prc- 
tect their interests, the British, in particular, despatching 
two of their heaviest ironclad cruisers, ostensibly to protect 
British subjects, really to be ready for any eventuality. 
The overture made on the subject, as we argue else- 
where, is a very foolish proceeding, as the Government 
might have been sure of a snub; and we are not certain 
that the strengthening of the squadron is wise. The 
British people are not prepared to defend China, and 
failing that intention, one fancies that great ironclads would 
be more in their place in the Mediterranean. It may be 
doubted if Japan, in its excitement, will accept the mediation 
of any single European State, and unless there is a great 
massacre of foreigners in China, combined action by Europe 
is impossible. Indeed, even if there were a massacre—which 
is, we think, improbable—half Europe would attack China, 
and the other half would insist on Japan stopping the war. 
Suppose we wait a little for events, which, we may rely on it, 
will not move at the Huropean pace. 


According tb the latest intelligence, which is in part con- 
firmed by Lord Rosebery’s action, the peace party in Pekin is 
in the ascendant. The proposals have been rejected as above, 
but it is hinted that negotiations may still continue. No 
trustworthy statement of offers has been published, but there 
are intimations that Corea would be declared independent and 
an indemnity paid to the Japanese. The Mikado’s councillors 
think these concessions insufficient, and it is understood 
that they want Formosa, an island of fourteen thousand 
square miles, inhabited chiefly by Malayan Negritos—people 
like the Hovas—with an upper crust of Chinese. The island 
is about a hundred miles from the mainland, and is full 
of minerals, coal, and valleys of exceptional fertility. It is 
improbable that this cession will be made until the Chinese 
have been defeated again; and probable that Japan may also 
demand the suzerainty of Corea. She is not quite so mach 
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afraid of Russia as European Powers are, and for the moment, 
overrates her own strength as a Maritime Power. 


As our readers will remember, Belgium has adopted uni- 
versal suffrage, with the rider that a married man of thirty- 
five shall have two votes, and a man with University education, 
three. The first election under this suffrage was held on Sun- 
day, and the result, so far, is a triumph for two parties,—the 
“ Clericals,” who are also in Belgium the Conservatives, and 
the Socialists. As yet, the former have secured 79 seats, being 
a clear majority of the Chamber, which contains 152 members, 
the Socialists 26, and the Liberals only 8. Some 39 seats 
remain to be contested to-morrow by second ballot, and it is 
feared that the Socialists may carry a large proportion of 
them. That is not certain, but it seems to be clear that the 
Liberals are paralysed, and that the Chamber will be Clerical, 
with an Opposition practically Socialist. That isa grave situa- 
tion, for, as we have pointed out elsewhere, if the Socialists 
can carry out their plan of making terms with a section of the 
peasants, they may see power close in front of them. The 
Vienna correspondent of the Times reports that the returns 
have greatly excited the Austrian Socialists, and we expect 
similar tidings from Berlin and Paris. Indeed, the Belgian 
Socialist leader is already framing a plan of combined action 
with the French leader, M. Guesde. The Belgian Socialists, 
we should add, are Collectivists to a man, desiring the State 
to possess all capital and direct all industries. 


Lorenzo Marquez has not fallen yet, and perhaps will not 
fall. The natives who are threatening it are evidently 
hesitating to enter a European town, and the Portuguese 
battalion from Lisbon is on its way to the colonists’ relief. 
The Boers have offered assistance, and so has Mr. Rhodes 
as Chairman of the Chartered Company, but the Portuguese, 
remembering the fable of the horse and the man, shrink 
from accepting aid. The German Colonial party is very 
angry at the situation, and believes that the British, unless 
prevented by Germany, will do something wily to get Delagoa 
Bay. It is not very easy to see what kind of wiliness would 
enable us to get it without Portuguese consent, or how, if the 
Portuguese consented to a lease, any other Power could op- 
pose. The Colony belongs to Portugal; there is no doubt 
of that, and we do not go about stealing Colonies from 
European Powers. The annoyance of Germany, if it is 
sincere, is almost inexplicable; but people who write about 
Africa get so spiteful that they become incapable of accuracy. 


The Birkenhead Election took place on Wednesday, with 
the result that the Unionist Member was returned. % The 





figures were :— 
Mr. Elliot Lees (U.) ... ee6 i ee ve 6,149 
Mr. W. H. Lever (G.)... sve _ seo ve 6,048 
Unionist majority... ove oo0- 206 


The Unionist majority was 1,173 in 1885. This was reduced 
by four votes only in 1886, while at the General Election of 
1892 the figures were :— 





Viscount Bury (U.) ... a $5 i 5,760 
Mr. W. H. Lever (G.)... ire o tie we 5,156 
Unionist majority ... sibs «. 604 


The result cannot be called satisfactory to the Unionists, and 
has much elated the Gladstonians, who have never before been 
so near winning Birkenhead. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that Mr. Lees was wholly unknown till four weeks ago, 
while Mr. Lever was well known in the borough as a large and 
generous employer of labour. Mr. Lever, it is said, laid little 
stress on Home-rule, but the question of the House of Lords 
was prominently before the electorate. Mr. Lees is the forty- 
sixth new Member returned to the present Parliament. 


A serious religious riot at Poona, the headquarters of the 
Mahratta Brahmins, has induced the Government of India to 
take steps to strengthen the law as to religious processions, 
It is proposed in future to license them, in order that they 
may be regulated. In other words, the authorities are 
always to be warned that a procession is intended, and the 
police in this way will be placed on the alert. That is a very 
English device, and we have some doubts of its success. The 
Mussulmans will think their rights restricted; the Hindoos 
will fancy themselves watched in Mussulman interest—they 
are saying that now—and the Christians will say that 


cara, 
Government, in intervening so visibly, promotes heathen and 
Mahommedan festivals. We like the old policy of aloofne. 
better, the Government concerning itself with nothing ms 
the maintenance of civil order. In India we must be Gallic 
or be mistaken for partisans. Remember the police al] belon, ; 
to one faith or the other. & 


On Tuesday, Mr. Bayard, the American Ambassador: 
speaking at a dinner in his honour at Wilmington, Delaware, 
gave a remarkable account of his impressions of England, 
He had been everywhere received with unbounded courtesy 
and kindness, and “ everywhere he found the name of America; 
received with honour such as, he believed, was extended to 
that of no other people.” It is good to see so public a 
recognition of this fact, which has hitherto been hardly 
appreciated in the States. Americans are still inclineg to 
fancy that their country is unpopular in England, whereas 
the exact opposite is the truth. Mr. Bayard seems, like aJp 
people who are not inhabitants of England—we will not use. 
the word foreigner of an American—to have been struck by 
the conduct of the London police. “It is an almost constant 
sight in the vast sea of traffic, swarming through London 
streets like the waves of the sea upon the shore, to see, when 
traffic is at its greatest, the vehicles being almost piled one 
upon the other, one quiet man in police uniform walk into 
the middle of the crowd, turn his back upon the vehicles, 
and hold up his hand.” Mr. Bayard might have addeg 
that the “fixed point” is never a respecter of persons, ang 
will stop the traffic as readily for the dirtiest and most ragged 
little girl with a broken-down perambulator, as for the 
smartest man or woman in London. The only privileged 
person is the Member of Parliament at the crossings in West. 
minster. It has been a duty from time immemorial for a]} 
public servants to keep the approaches to the Houses of Par. 
liament open to Members. This right to have the traffic 
stopped for him instantly is almost the sole remaining specia} 
privilege of a representative of the people. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Chamberlain made two speeches at a 
great gathering of Durham and North Riding Unionists 
held in the Town Hall, Durham. At the afternoon confer. 
ence, Mr. Chamberlain urged his hearers not to be discouraged 
by what they might hear as to the non-existence of Liberal 
Unionism among the working classes. Some time ago thep 
were told the same thing in regard to some important county 
constituencies in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, but the 
distribution of literature explaining the Liberal Unionist 
position, was followed by immediate results, and thousands 
of working men were found willing to declare themselves 
Liberal Unionists. That is excellent advice. Unionists are 
far too apt to acquiesce in the notion that Home-rule is the 
natural creed of the masses. No greater mistake could 
possibly be made. In reality, Unionism is the position of the 
democrat, Home-rule of the reactionary. It was hardly worth 
while of Mr. Chamberlain to notice the anonymous writer in 
the Times. It stands to reason that Mr. Chamberlain is not 
muzzled on political and social questions because he is a 
Unionist. The men who will not support the Union because 
they donot agree with all Mr. Chamberlain says, must have a 
very queer notion of loyalty to the cause, 


In the evening Mr. Chamberlain made a long and striking 
speech to a great popular audience. Mr. Chamberlain’s pre- 
sentment of the Irish case was exceedingly powerful; but we 
will note here the passage in. which he touched on the ques- 
tion of the House of Lords. “I am no apologist,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, “for the constitution of the House cf Lords, I 
am no defender of hereditary legislation, but I am a strong 
upholder of a Second Chamber, and until you can find me a 
better, I am going to stick to the House of Lords.” The 
House of Lords is at the present time in a position in which 
it cannot resist the clearly expressed will of the masses of the 
people. All it does is to secure delay, consideration, discus- 
sion, and an appeal to the country, which is to be on all 
occasions the ultimate judge. If we abolish the House of 
Lords, and at the same time put nothing in its place, we 
should be engaging upon a most dangerous experiment, “ and 
in ashort time we should have to retrace our course, or We 
should find ourselves submitting to a dictatorship and our 
liberties very materially curtailed.” This is an excellent 








example of Mr. Chamberlain’s power of focussing English 
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ee AP few crisp, telling sentences. We believe he 
opinion eae renee of public opinion on the problem. 
exactly rep ract a hereditary House is not popular; but the 


in ve oye going to abolish it till they have thought out 
10' 


sara cere f the Trade-Union © 
; Committee of the Trade-Union Con- 

the assy anal their policy in a letter addressed by 
gress have to the Premier and other Members of the 
the ogg ask for payment of Members, and also 
Cabinet. prs charges; a reform of Parliamentary 
of eine ‘ch will stop obstruction ; stricter State super- 
iprocedure > ee to the Truck Act and other details 
bse ~ sh the prohibition of the landing of “all 
par nconc i who have no visible means of subsistence.” 
pauper yn a programme to which we should care to sub- 
ie at the same time it is not a revolutionary one, and 
- trong contrast to the “wild-cat” resolutions of the 
is in be Save The trath is, the workmen cannot as yet 
Nor rei temptations of tall-talk about things in general; 
— hen they descend to particulars, and put out definite 
pial: they show English common-sense. A French 
orkman’s committee, instead of turning the Norwich 
_ prose, would have peppered them over with 





resolutions into ; 
yevolutionary rhetoric. 

The Times of Saturday reprints, from the Chicago Times, 
acurious account of a convention of Irish Extremists held 
in Philadelphia on September 28th, for the purpose of re- 
organising the Clan-na-Gael “on a thoroughly revolutionary 
basis.” In fature there is to be a Supreme Council of twenty- 
five, “ which shall have all the powers of a provisional Govern- 
ment.” Twenty-three members are to be elected by the 
branch organisations, and two selected by these, if necessary, 
“from outside the revolutionary organisation.” As regards 
policy, it is declared that all connection between the “ Order ” 
and the constitutional Home-rule movement is at an end; and 
while individual Members are left free, no officer is to take 
part in the open movement. The energies of the Order are 
henceforth to be exclusively devoted to the revolutionary 
work, but at present “outside the limits of the so-called 
United Kingdom.” The object is to cripple England’s foreign 
power, and to demonstrate to her enemies that the Irish race 
is worth making an alliance with. The present Parliamentary 
movement is condemned, as dominated by the Catholic 
hierarchy, whose aims are not really national. The only 
offences to be tried by the Order are treason and theft of the 
funds. It is said that the Order has about £100,000 in hand, 
and that it isin communication with the Russian Government 
in regard to the possible outbreak of war. No doubt a great 
deal of this is talk; but at the same time the doings of the 
Order have a certain importance. If we were to get intoa 
war, they would probably do their best to succour the enemy 
ander cover of a neutral flag. 


The report of the United Kingdom Alliance, just issued, 
contains an elaborate defence of the Committee for trusting the 
Government about liquor. They think the Government may, 
with “ perfect honesty,” have come to the conclusion that it 
was advisable to postpone the effort to pass the Local Veto 
Bill to “another Session.” Under the circumstances, they 
express themselves fully satisfied that there is no proof that the 
Government acted in any degree dishonestly. “They maintain 
that the support the Government has given to the temperance 
movement has secured for them the goodwill of the best 
portion of the Electorate; and that it should be made im- 
possible for the Legislature to assume that the Temperance 
party can acquiesce in further delay.” These are bold words; 
and but for our former experience of temperance threats, we 
should regard them as very important. We expect that 
next Session will see the Temperance party still dutifully 
tramping through the Government lobby, night after night, 
and at the same time their Bill postponed till “another 
Session.” “ Patient Grisel ” is apparently Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
favourite character. 


The Times of Thursday gives an interesting account of Mr. 
Edison’s latest invention, the Kinetoscope. It is described as 
being to the eye what the phonograph is to the ear,—that is, 
it reproduces living movements of the most complex and 
‘apid kind. Suppose a person eating his dinner. While he 
is doing this, forty-three photographs are taken in succession 
on a band of celluloid, and within one second. We have thus 


the forty-three stages of the operation stretched out on the 
celluloid-band. The band is then placed in an instrument 
designed to reproduce the movement, and worked by an 
electric motor. “The chief detail of the mechanism is a flat 
metal ring having a slot in it, which makes about two 
thousand revolutions per minute. The film passes rapidly 
over the ring, beneath which is a light. The spectator looks 
through a lens on to the film, and every action recorded on it 
passes under his view.” At an exhibition of the instrument 
on Wednesday, one of the scenes represented a blacksmith’s 
shop in full operation, with three men hammering iron on an 
anvil, who stop in their work to take a drink. “Each drinks 
in turn and passes the pot of beer to the other. The smoke 
from the forge is seen to rise most perfectly.” At present 
the scenes are only reproduced in miniature. It is proposed, 
however, to project them on a screen life-size, and to add the 
phonograph. The result will be an extraordinary reproduction 
of real life. The possession of such an apparatus ought to 
secure instant deification for the traveller in savage lands. 


Mr. McKinley, the Governor of Ohio, detested in Europe 
for the Tariff called by his name, has done an important 
service to his countrymen. A negro was convicted of rape 
on a white woman, at Washington, Ohio, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude. The citizens considered the 
punishment inadequate, and to the number of fifteen 
hundred insisted that the prisoner should be surrendered 
in order to be lynched. The Sheriff refased, collected 
one hundred men, and when the citizens stormed the gaol, 
fired, killing three men and wounding twenty-five more. The 
citizens went crazy with rage, and threatened to lynch the 
defenders of order; whereupon Mr. McKinley, as Governor 
of the State, sent a strong body of militia, and removed the 
negro to the capital, Columbus. In other words, the law 
has been carried out straight at any cost to life and at any 
risk of losing votes at the next election. This incident will 
do more to check lynching than reams of protests and pro- 
clamations; and will disconcert no one except those who believe 
that in a Republic the mob must always triumph. It never 
triumphs where the representative stands firm. 


It is impossible for us to register, much less discuss, the 
incidents of the London School Board controversy. The 
controversialists, too, are getting inflamed, till they become 
hardly intelligible, and talk in the Board itself about “lying” 
and “crimes,” Everything has been said that can be said, 
and now nothing but abuse seems fresh. We try elsewhere 
to state the broad issue once more, and the line which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishcp of London are 
now taking; but we confess we wait for the vote with a 
feeling in which curiosity predominates. Practically, the 
question put to the electors is whether they wish orthodox 
doctrine to be one of the things taught to their children; 
and we await their reply. It will, we imagine, surprise the 
sceptical who have not realised how orthodox Englishmen 
still are; but no one can ever know beforehand what the 
dumb Behemoth, whom modern society worships, will decree. 


On Monday, there died in the city of Sydney, in his ninety- 
third year, Sir Alfred Stephen, G.C.M.G., the most eminent 
of Australian Judges, whose official career in the Colonies 
extended over a period of nearly seventy years. Sir Alfred 
Stephen was actually Chief Justice of New South Wales when 
the late Lord Sherbrooke was a young practising barrister in 
the Sydney courts. Besides being an able and upright 
Judge, Sir Alfred was an advanced law reformer, though the 
next generation will be better able to estimate the value of 
his Marriage Law, the ostensible aim of which was to place 
women on an equality with men in the matter of divorce. 
After his retirement from the Bench, Sir Alfred was made 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony; a position from which 
he retired only in 1891. No English visitor to Sydney ever 
thought of leaving that city without paying his respects to 
this distinguished member of a most distinguished family; 
and not the least pleasant page in Professor Froude’s 
“ Oceana,” is that in which he describes his interview with 
this “beautiful old man” and their conversation on the old 
Evangelicals, the “Clapham Sect,” of which the Stephens 
and the Macaulays were such bright particular stars. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday, 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—e 
LORD ROSEBERY’S DIPLOMATIC DEFEAT. 


toms ROSEBERY is on the downward plane. Ever 
since he explained away his reference to the “ pre- 
dominant partner” in the Union, both parties have lost 
much of the hope which they at first entertained, that 
with his Premiership a new and considerable force had 
entered into politics. It was felt that he was only a 
managing man, that he obeyed instead of guiding the 
ideas of his own party, that he had no intention or perhaps 
no power of putting his foot down, and insisting that he 
should either be followed or dismissed. This impres- 
sion of his inner weakness was deepened by his speech 
at Birmingham, in which he asked the country to tell 
him what to do with the Lords, and almost acknow- 
ledged that he was without initiative, and looked 
anywhere for guidance rather than to the recesses 
of his own mind. Englishmen, even when Radicals, 
like leaders to lead; and the somewhat vague confidence 
which, as we have said, both parties at first entertained in 
Lord Rosebery’s capacity to govern, a confidence mainly 
derived from Mr. Gladstone’s recommendation of him as 
his successor, rapidly died away. It was thought, how- 
ever, that, while in internal affairs he would be a figure- 
head Premier, or perhaps a vane Premier, useful only to 
indicate the direction of the wind, he would still in foreign 
affairs be an unexceptionable chief. He would be sure, it 
was said, to guard English interests, he would know pre- 
cisely what he wanted, and his skill in persuasion would 
come out in his relations with the whole diplomatic body. 
That remaining confidence is now dying away. The present 
Administration has had some considerable questions to 
manage, and it has not achieved success in any one of them. 
Its plan for preventing France from threatening Burmah, 
the introduction of China as the buffer State between 
Burmah and Tonquin, though well conceived, was never 
carried out, and now lies shattered under the fire of the 
Japanese cannon. Its plan for clearing the way for Mr. 
Rhodes through the edge of the Congo State and up the 
Nile was so inconsistent with existing treaties that the 
moment it was opposed it had to be withdrawn, not alto- 
gether without apologies. And now the plan for restoring 
peace in the Far East has failed discreditably. It seems 
almost incredible, but there is no resisting the evidence, 
that the British Government has suggested to the 
European Powers and to the United States that a lecture 
should be addressed to China and Japan on the advantages 
of peace and concord, and has hinted that the warring 
Powers might be induced by that lecture to accept certain 
moderate terms. The response from each of the Powers 
addressed was a civil but unmistakable snub. How could 
it be otherwise ? Lectures of that kind are mere imper- 
tinences, as all Foreign Offices except our own well know, 
unless supported by overwhelming force ; and the Powers 
were not only unprepared to use force, but were not even 
asked by the British Ministry to use it. Indeed, they 
could not have been asked, for no two of the Continental 
Powers have the same interests in the Far East, or could 
act there without quarrelling, fora month together. It 
was, moreover, certain that even if the Powers agreed 
to despatch their lecture, and suggested the terms said to 
have been hinted at, neither Japan nor China would listen 
to them fora moment. Japan wants a triumph, not peace 
before the triumph is secured; and China wants time in 
which to organise her defence, not a peace which would 
proclaim her to be defenceless. The Japanese, to speak 
in plainer terms, will grant no peace unless they secure 
Formosa and her coal-mines; and China will make no 
peace which involves the overt cession of any territory 
whatever. The British Government, therefore, risked a 
rebuff from the whole world in order to have its sugges- 
tion of impossible terms flatly refused by both sides. If 
that is not sterile diplomacy, can such a thing exist ? 


The method in which this blunder has been made seems 
to be as extraordinary as the blunder itself. It is usual, 
when grave proposals are about to be made by one 
Government to another, to ascertain beforehand in a 
general and informal way whether such proposals are 
likely to be tolerably acceptable. The Government to be 
addressed is then able to make up its mind, and the 
Government which addresses it avoids all chance of re- 





ceiving a diplomatic rebuff; but in this instance no such 
u 


reasonable precaution appears to have been t ae 


least, as all the Ambassadors cannot hay. : 
Rosebery, and as all the Governments ‘oceivoa Lord 
their consent, it is probable that he consulted refused 
them, but assented to the despatch being sent, or pose 
it to be sent, as a feeble little bolt out of the bly ordered 
Governments received the overture, saw that te The 
foolish, or, in diplomatic language, “not in pds bese 
the necessities of the situation,” and sent back a ctr 
which, for the present, must be accepted as fina] —. 
only effect of the proposal, therefore, was to roy oo 
suspicion that the British Government had some ‘an i 
in its mind other than the one upon the surface widte 
create an opinion that every Power must be pre 
for some British coup in China intended to secure to h 
unfair advantages over the rest of the world. The g “é 
picion and the opinion are openly expressed by the French, 
German, and Russian newspapers, and each one of thos. 
Powers is increasing its fleet in the Far East. That it 
course, compels us to increase our fleet, and in a tow 
weeks powerful squadrons from every maritime State in 
Europe will be wasting strength and treasure in the 
China seas, where they are not wanted, and where 
unless those who send them are prepared to take sides, 
they are utterly useless. What, in the name of common. 
sense, are these huge ironclads going to do, except 
spend money? They are, we are told, “to peeled 
the threatened lives of Europeans in China ;” but is not 
that pure nonsense? The squadrons already there are 
amply sufficient to protect Europeans on the coast, and 
all the ironclads in the world could not protect them in 
the interior. An ironclad of 7,000 tons can no more steam 
to Hankow than it can steam off the planet, and its 
presence in the China seas will not protect one single life, 
The plain truth of the matter is that the jealousies of the 
nations have been aroused; that the sleepless dread of 
British guile which always possesses them has dictated 
“ preparations,” and that the Gulf of Pechili will soon be 
as dangerous a cruising-ground as the sea of Marmora, or 
the Levantine corner of the Mediterranean. 

It is wise to be ready? Yes, it is always wise to be 
ready when we know what we are to he ready for; but 
does anybody know that ? Who expects what, and where, 
that we should be sending huge ironclads about to the 
ends of the earth, when they are wanted in the Channel 
and the Mediterranean? China is not going to declare 
war on us, or Japan, and who is? If Lord Rosebery 
thinks it possible that with the Czar sick unto death and 
France about to invade Madagascar, Russia and France 
together are going to attack the British Fleet or to 
seize on divisions of China, he is of course right to run 
the risk of alarming the world by despatching more 
warships to Chefoo; but if he has such a suspicion, 
why does he waste breath and lower the dignity 
of the Foreign Office by asking Powers whom he 
suspects of such designs to act in combination with Great 
Britain, and this for an end which, if his suspicions were 
well founded, is the exact contrary of the end they would 
desire to see attained? It isthe exhaustion of the warring 
Powers, not peace between them, which any States in Europe 
animated by selfish or secret hopes of aggrandisement in 
China, must of necessity desire. To ask them to intervere 
in favour of peace is almost a sarcasm ; yet upon the hypo- 
thesis, this is what Lord Rosebery must have done. Asa 
matter of fact, we do not believe in any secret plans of the 
kind. Russia is not ready to fight, even if Japan annexes 
Corea; France has no real interests at stake in the matter, 
beyond the safety of Indo-China, which nobody is 
threatening; Germany wants nothing in ihe shape of 
territory, and Great Britain wants nothing at all except 
customers for her goods. She is about as likely to seek 
for a bit of China or of Japan as to seek a bit of the ei 
The nations are bemused with jealousies springing mainly 
from our own imprudent action, and our inability to keep 
from thinking that good advice is always a good thing. 
It might as well be offered in a prize-ring just when 
the first round is over. 

We have little doubt that when Parliament meets, and 
Lord Rosebery is asked what he has been about, he will 
reply that he made his proposal “in the interests of 
humanity,” and because Great Britain permanently 
desires the friendship of China; but the answer to that 
defence is clear. The interests of humanity would not ba 
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addressed to China and Japan, and 
served a vot Chinn though it is worth something, is 
the frie th the deadly enmity of Japan, which at this 
not _ ig seething with indignation under the idea that 
Se aitain would if she could insist on her sur- 
Great | the fruits of her victory. That China 
ayaa ig certain, as it is also certain that much 
if 5 iy suitering must be endured by innocent per- 
pig but she is suffering mainly through her own 
= aying the penalty of ages of misgovernment 
oe ; ~ tion. It is not our business to secure her from 
pe that penalty, or to purchase her friendship by 
wae. her under the régime from which, even if the 
Monchu-dynasty survives, this war must partially deliver 
her. Even Chinese conceit, magnificent as it is, cannot 
snduce her people to believe that the system under which 
he is left at the mercy of a Power like Japan, is a perfect 
a even an endurable one. Let China learn her lesson 
without interference from us, and especially without inter- 
ference in the shape of protection against the consequences 
of her own folly. Actual interference would be a hideous 
blunder; and if that was never intended, as the Govern- 
ment organs maintain, interference by goody despatches, 
even though signed by all Europe, is a conceited folly. 





MR. ILLINGWORTH’S SECESSION. 


O the ordinary man Mr. Illingworth’s secession from 
the ranks of the Gladstonian party sounds almost 
incredible. Mr. Illingworth has always seemed so typical 
a Radical of the stern uncompromising type—the sort of 
man who is a pillar of the National Liberal Club, who 
never forgets to speak with contempt of Lords as men 
who revel in luxury and vice, and yet claim to oppress the 
poor by law, and to control the destinies of the nation from 
their gilded Chamber—the sort of man, in a word, who 
always has on his lips the quotation, “ Clear the way, my 
Lords and lackeys.” Look up Mr. Illingworth’s record 
in the Parliamentary handbooks, and nothing could sound 
more aggressively democratic. To begin with, he is 
described as “a worsted spinner,”—a phrase which posi- 
tively reeks of bourgeois independence. There is some- 
thing in the nature of worsted which protests aloud 
against Peers and privilege, luxury and the classes. Then, 
too, Mr. Illingworth is a “ Liberal Home-ruler, in favour 
of areform of the Land Laws, the Disestablishment of 
the Church, and an effective control of the people over the 
licensing system.” The whole man seems a sound, 
thoroughgoing Radical of the kind whom timorous old 
maids imagine to be anxious not only to level all classes 
into one, but to appropriate off-hand the worldly posses- 
sions of the well-to-do. Yet Mr. Illingworth has seceded. 
At first, our plain man might be inclined to think that 
this act was due to his inability to endure any longer a 
Peer-Premier,—the soul of the Radical in revolt against 
“the monstrous regiment” of Earls which now controls the 
Gladstonian party. Nota bitof it. Preposterous as it sounds, 
Mr. Illingworth is leaving the Gladstonian party for the 
plain and prosaic reason that it has become too Radical for 
him,—the sort of reason which a mere idle, dissolute Duke 
gives when he joins the majority of his strawberry-leaved 
brethren, The ordinary man hardly knows which way 
to look, or how to feel when he sees Mr. Illingworth march- 
ing off with the familiar declaration that he cannot consent 
to see the country sent to the devil by agitators, Mr. 
Illingworth, a | does the ducal part so naturally, and 
with so much grace, that he does not even omit the 
familiar prophetic hope that the people may some day 
return to their senses. He looks forward to the time 
“when the working classes of this country will be no 
longer led by men who have nothing better to show than 
a glib tongue and a disposition to abuse and boycott 
others who have been working in the public cause.” 

But though Mr. Illingworth may have looked to the 
plain man like a Radical extremist, those who are able to 
distinguish more clearly the various party hues have 
noted that he belongs to a class with which the upper ranks 
of the Gladstonian party are filled. He is a capitalist of 
strongly conservative sympathies on all labour questions. 
His ideals in no way approach those of the Socialist, but 
are distinctly opposed to any infringement of the rights 
of capita’, His Radicalism is in effect confined to rhetoric 
about the Peers and the Established Church. Except for a 


from those of the ordinary middle-class Conservative. Hz» 
looks with quite as evil an eye on what he calls “ agitators ” 
as the most rent-hardened country squire. Hitherto it has 
been a matter of surprise that these men whose Radicalism 
is only a veneer, should remain in the same party as Mr. 
John Burns and subscribe to programmes which include 
so much that is Socialistic. If these capitalists and anti- 
Socialistic Gladstonians can be got to indulge in “straight 
talk” on their position, what they are accustomed to say 
by way of explanation is something of this kind :—“ It 
is true that there are a great many things said in the 
name of the Gladstonian party of which we do not 
approve, but that does not trouble us as long as the words 
are not translated into acts,—and of that contingency we see 
no present danger. We can tolerate the wild talk well enough 
as long as it goes no further. What we think important, 
is that the directing men should be “ sound on the goose.” 
But who can say we have any ground for complaint on this 
score when the Cabinet is composed as it isat present? As 
long as we have a millionaire Peer as Prime Minister, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Kimberley, Lord Ripon, and Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman holding the chief offices, and the rest of the 
Government containing men like Mr. Arnold Morley and 
Mr. Seale-Hayne, all rich men and true, we cannot profess 
to feel very timid about our position.” This, no doubt, 
has been the attitude which up till now has been privately 
taken up by the great capitalist Radicals. It remains to 
be seen how long it will be maintained, and whether it will 
be able to resist the fear of Socialist pressure. Mr. Illing- 
worth was clearly not sufficiently comforted by the thought 
of the capitalist Cabinet. But though he had not faith 
enough to hold on, it does not necessarily follow that his 
example will be copied. The question then, Is the Glad- 
stonian party going to shed the capitalists ?—perhaps the 
most interesting problem in present politics—still remains 
open. Our own view is that the shedding will not take place 
unless the Government seriously commit themselves to the 
policy of what is called “filling up the cup,”—that is, of 
committing the party to a number of extreme measures in 
order to work up steam for passing Home-rule and 
abolishing the House of Lords. The Socialists and — 
Extremists generally naturally want to force the pace 
as much as possible, and to commit the Gladstonians 
irrevocably to a Collectivist policy. For this reason, 
they promise to exert themselves as they have never 
exerted themselves before, in order to return a Gladstonian 
majority. They doubtless know that they run a risk of 
frightening the Whig Gladstonians; but they consider 
that their influence is exaggerated, and that in any case 
the risk must be run. It is no good to postpone all you 
care for in the way of legislation for fear of not getting a 
majority, for a majority is no good unless you can use it. It 
is clear, then, that the Extremists will try to insist upon the 
cup being filled up with some very rough and strong liquor. 
If the Government yields, our belief is that we shall almost 
at once see the Illingworths of the party deserting not in 
twos and threes, but in battalions. If Mr. Illingworth 
leaves the party, because they did not definitely oppose 
the Eight-hours Bill for Miners, but left it an open 
question, what will happen in the case of men of his 
opinions when the Government pledge themselves to a 
universal Hight-hours Day ? If the Government are pushed 
any further down the Socialist road—and that they will be 
so pushed seems very likely—we may be certain that they 
will shed, if not all, a great many of the Whigs who are not 
artifically held to them by office or the immediate hope of 
office or title. 

We say this with no sort of pleasure. As we pointed 
out in the case of Lord Hothfield, we would far rather 
see the Gladstonians keep every Peer and every capitalist 
they have got. What we dislike above all things, is the 
notion of party lines following the cleavage of property. 
That wel be a national calamity of the first order. 
Secessions of men like Mr. Illingworth, though they consti- 
tute an immediate party gain of importance, are triumpbs 
which we would willingly dispense with. But though we 
feel this most strongly, we cannot disguise from ourselves 
the fact that if men like Mr. Illingworth leave the Glac- 
stonian party in large numbers, the Unionists will be in 
office for the next seven years. The Socialists and Ex- 
tremists may boast as they like, but they are in reality 
impotent without the Illingworths. If the Gladstonian 
party were to shed its Whigs and become entirely given over 





phrase or two, his rock-bed opinions are indistinguishable 





to the new Radicals, it would not come back to the House of 
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Commons two hundred strong. It is, of course, natural 
enough for the Gladstonian Press to minimise Mr. Illing- 
worth’s secession, but in reality it is a profoundly sig- 
nificant fact, and a thousand times more important than 
the transfer of a couple of hundred votes at Birkenhead. 
There are Illingworths in every constituency in the 
country, and if they are once seriously moved, the Glad- 
stonian party is certain to go under at the next Election. 





THE WARNING FROM BELGIUM. 


Bee is one of the smallest independent States 

of Europe, and quite incapable of menacing any 
other country, but the result of her elections, commenced 
this week, may gravely affect politics in every civilised 
capital. For months past the Socialists of Germany, 
Austria, France, and Belgium, the great bulk of the party 
in fact, have been announcing that their present policy is 
to avoid violence and to “ capture the popular vote,” thus 
giving themselves the command of the established Legis- 
latures. They have asserted that they can either subdue 
or supersede the Liberal party, and that this once done they 
can come to terms with the peasants and so make them- 
selves masters of the political situation. This is not 
rhetoric, be it understood, but a formulated plan of action, 
so completely accepted that, in Germany certainly, and we 
believe in France, it has been agreed to drop the plan of 
nationalising the land, which, of course, irritates the 
peasants, out of the Socialist programme. The party 
has this week had a chance of trying its new scheme in 
Belgium, and the result is of the highest moment to all 
politicians. The experiment was made under conditions 
which were pretty fair, the Socialists being favoured by 
one set of circumstances, and impeded by another and 
equally powerful set. On the one hand, an unusual pro- 
portion of Belgians are artisans, and, owing to the density 
of the population, are by no means comfortable. Wages 
for all but the working aristocracy are very low indeed,— 
less, speaking broadly, than 12s. a week, or in some occu- 
pations, 10s.; while the hours of work are unusually, 
indeed in many trades shamefully, long. In several trades 
fourteen hours are not uncommon, and twelve is con- 
sidered everywhere a fair minimum stint. The artisans, 
therefore, underfed, overworked, and badly housed, are 
eager disciples of the Collectivists, who teach that if the 
State owned all capital, the workmen would be able to settle 
their own wages and their own hours of labour. On 
the other hand, the Catholic clergy of Belgium have 
declared against Socialism with unexpected decision ; 
the priests are trusted by the rural population as 
the priests are trusted in Ireland; and the peasantry, 
besides being pious, distrust the Socialist promises as 
to the safety of their properties. Moreover, though the 
new suffrage is universal, and the number of electors has 
been raised at one jump from 140,000 to 1,200,000, 
certain classes are allowed more than one vote. An 
educated man, it may be stated broadly, has three, and a 
married man of thirty-five, with a family, has two. The 
contest, therefore, was doubtful; but the result proved 
that the Socialists had sound reason for their anti- 
cipations. 

They have, so far as the first ballots are concerned, 
nearly destroyed the Liberal party. The Clericals, as 
they are called, who are also the Conservatives, have 
carried the rural districts, and possess a clear majority in 
a House of one hundred and fifty-two of about twelve, 
but the Liberals are reduced to eight, even their trusted 
leader, M. Frere-Orban, failing to win his seat. On the 
other hand, the Socialists have returned twenty-six 
members already, and if they carry half the forty seats to 
be disputed on Sunday, will enter the House a solid body 
of forty-six members, forming, in fact, the great bulk of 
the Belgian Opposition. In any case, they represent the 
urban masses; and the total result comes to this, that 
there are only two solid parties left in Belgium,—the 
Conservatives, who will draw to themselves by degrees the 
Liberal Moderates, and the Socialists, who will subdue or 
absorb those of the Liberals who tend to a rather extreme 
Radicalism of the older type. The Chamber will be 
entirely Black or Red, with only a spot or two of any 
other colour. 

This is a situation which has not yet been presented in 
any European State, and though the Conservatives are 
still in the majority in Belgium, it is one which is full of 
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danger for modern society as it is. The i 

cannot compromise with the Socialists as y could tee ay 
Liberals, the root-ideas of the two parties being too the 
apart, especially as regards religion, and will be ve vee 
act upon their own ideas alone, passing Bills and Pibag $s * 
official acts, especially as regards strikes, education, 

all the subjects, such as taxation, that are partly political par 
partly economic, which the minority will regard as hi cn 
oppressive. The use of the troops, for example, in repre; any 
industrial disorder will be a subject of perpetual eat 
and there will be bitter fighting over Income-taxeg Death’ 
duties, and indeed any taxes which the Socialists hold 
ought to be graduated against the rich. Above all, the 
will be something like war over education, for the pa Pars 1 
must conciliate the priesthood, and, under their guidance 
are certain to enforce rules of teaching which the Socialists 
who are in the main agnostics, will regard as equivalent 
to religious persecution, and will resist with all the 
pertinacity which that conviction, well-founded or jj]. 
founded, invariably inspires. On the other hand 
the Socialists, in despair at seeing power so near 
them and yet so far off, are sure to make desperate 
efforts towards two ends, the abolition of plural votin 
which they say is undemocratic, though the double 
vote, at least, is open to them all; and an alliance with 
some large section of the peasantry, the section, for in- 
stance, which has mortgages or resents the usual methods 
of taxation. The strife will be internecine, and the 
Socialists, who, it must be remembered, though a minorit 
are a large minority, represent on some questions, notably 
that of the hours of labour, all artisans, Catholic or 
Protestant, Walloon or Flemish, and are masters in the 
capital as well as in the great industrial cities, 

It will be most interesting to see the line which the 
two parties, once face to face in the legislature, will 
decide to take. A contemporary, we see, believes that the 
Socialists being so far victorious, will become moderate 
and acknowledge that their principles can only be 
partially applied ; but that is, we fear, a highly optimist 
view. Socialism is a creed rather than an opinion, and 
the readiness of men with a creed to admit of compromise 
is, outside England at least, by no means to be trusted. 
We cannot trust it in Ireland, and an Irish Catholic or 
Protestant is, as compared with a Continental agnostic, a 
moderate man. Indeed, compromise between Roman 
Catholics and Socialists on education is almost incon- 
ceivable, especially in a country where religious terror 
as well as religious feeling has been roused almost 
to madness by a long tradition of persecutions. We 
should rather hope, if the issue of the struggle is not to 
be a civil war more or less veiled, that the Conservatives, 
if they can find a considerable leader, would make efforts 
as yet unexampled in Europe to deal with the economic 
misery in which Socialism finds its nurture. They can, 
for example, deal decisively with the grievance of out- 
rageous overwork, upon which, if the facts were known, 
almost all Englishmen would be upon the Socialist 
side. Civilisation is not compatible with fourteen hours’ 
work a day, and if competition enforces that, then some 
of the general fortune must be sacrificed in order to 
produce a reform. Taxation, too, can be modified as it 
has been in England, till the taxes are scarcely perceptible 
to the poor, and a Poor-law can be introduced which will 
at least disconnect temporary want of employment from 
actual want of bread. These things, we say, can be done; 
but we have very little hope of their being attempted. 
The dread of the sacrifices involved to employers, and the 
dislike of the peasantry to reforms which benefit every- 
body but themselves, will, we fear, be found invincible 
obstacles, and the contest will be fought out to the bitter 
end. That means victory for the Socialists if they can secure 
part of the peasantry ; and we do not wonder at their exulta- 
tion, or that of their party generally, on the Continent. 
It is premature and ill-founded, for every such incident 
rouses the forces of order, and produces reaction by 
creating a fear that reform and Socialism are identical; 
but still it is natural, and will have great political effect. 
In France, the Radicals will be more inclined even than 
at present to believe that the future belongs to Socialism, 
and in Germany the extreme Liberals will doubt whether 
Socialism does imply the direct resistance to the Govern- 
ment from which they shrink. The Socialist vote on the 





Continent will grow heavier and heavier, and with it, 
we fear, will grow the readiness to try most dangerous 
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ng. Belgium is not like England, a 


‘ in livi 
speriments 1n > planet inhabited by a successful but 
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kind . aon nobody not belonging to it copies ; 


Mai State which, though small, influences all French- 


men on one side, and all Germans on the other. 


THE LORDS AND THEIR SO-CALLED VETO. 


ent and the Gladstonian party are in a 
~ she pore over the question of the Upper House. 
Page ire is to find a short way with the Lords, 
Their earnest des : 
but they are at a complete loss to know what to do. Their 
piect is to obtain a state of things under which Bills that 
My eceived the assent of the House of Commons shall 
nt Jaw without any further reference either to the 
eco Te or to any Second House. Their desire, in fact, is to 
me a single, supreme, unchecked House, whose votes 
hall at once and without tiresome delay have the force of 
" there are two ways of getting their wish. 
law. Now ; 
Bither they may abolish the House of Lords altogether, 
and leave only a single House in name as in fact, or they 
may take away from the Lords the right of taking part in 
legislation, and may leave them as a picturesque but 
powerless body,—a House with merely nominal functions. 
Let us for a moment look at these two ways of bringing 
about the desired object,—the absolute supremacy of the 
of Commons. 
a The entire abolition of the House of Lords is in theory 
a perfectly easy operation, provided always that you have 
the great majority of the people of the United Kingdom at 
your back,—a majority which is a majority in England as 
well as in Great Britain and Ireland. Suppose the country 
really determined, and by a large majority, to abolish 
the House of Lords, it is easy to trace the steps that 
must inevitably lead to that result. To begin with, 
the people would send up a House of Commons pledged 
to support a Bill abolishing the Lords. é That Bill 
would be introduced, passed by large majorities, and 
sent up to the Upper House. Let us suppose that the 
Peers would refuse to abolish themselves. The next step 
of a confident and determined Ministry would be to advise 
the Queen to make enough Peers to pass the Bill. The 
Queen would probably refuse to adopt so revolutionary 
a course at a moment’s notice. The Ministry would re- 
sign. Their opponents would then come in, and as they 
could not carry on the Government, would dissolve in the 
hope of affecting a change in the demand of the electors 
for abolition. But as we are supposing the electors deter- 
mined, the Dissolution would only result in the return of 
a House of Commons more bent on abolition than the last. 
The Dissolution Ministry would, of course, have to resign 
at once. But the Queen would be unable to form a new 
Government unless she pledged herself to consent to the 
creation of enough Peers to pass the Bill. That consent 
would have to be given to prevent a revolution, and the 
Bill to abolish the Upper House would pass the Lords. 
As we have seen, then, all that is wanted to get rid of the 
House of Lords is an electorate strongly and steadily 
in favour of abolition. But the Gladstonians can note 
these steps in the path of abolition as well as we 
can. What, then, is the reason that prevents them 
carrying out the plan we have sketched? They want 
abolition, and they know how they can certainly obtain 
it, and yet they do not propose to take that course. The 
reason is very simple. They are aware that they have 
not got the essential condition,—an electorate strongly and 
steadily in favour of a single Legislative Chamber. They 
dare not see the question of abolition through to the end, 
because they know that the country does not want, and 
would not tolerate, abolition. The Gladstonian party is 
then thrown back upon the second alternative,—that of 
abolishing the powers of the Lords, but leaving an apparent 
Second House. This is the plan which it is now under- 
stood has been finally adopted by the Cabinet. They are 
hot going to ask for the abolition of the House of Lords, 
but only for the abolition of the so-called Veto. This 
Was the Platonic demand of the one-day Conference at 
Leeds, and this is the demand which will be made at the 
demonstrations which are being organised by the party 
Managers throughout the country. It is true that at 
the first of these carefully engineered examples of 
= Spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm,” that held at 
eckham Rye last Sunday, the resolutions were a little 
More strenuous in character, but that makes little or no 
difference, It is clear that the word has gone round that 














what the party is to ask for is the abolition of the Veto. 
But what is meant by the abolition of the Veto? 
Here is the real crux of the situation. Upon the answer 
to this question depends the reality or unreality of the 
whole movement. If by the veto of the Lords is meant 
the right to veto or prohibit legislation peremptorily and 
entirely, as does the President of the United States when 
he exercises the prerogative entrusted to him by the 
Constitution, there is no sort of need for action. The 
veto of the Lords has already been abolished by the 
operation of time. No one now claims for the Lords the 
right to veto legislation absolutely and permanently. The 
very highest claim put forward by the Lords is the right 
to ascertain, by means of a Dissolution, whether the House 
of Commons accurately represents the opinion of the 
country on this or that subject. For example, the House 
of Lords does not claim the right to forbid Home-rule in 
perpetuity and in spite of the clearly expressed will 
of the people. It merely claimed, a year and a half ago, 
the right to have the people consulted on the Home-rule 
Bill, The House of Lords may or may not be justified in 
claiming this power to demand that certain Bills be 
referred to the people at a Dissolution. That is another 
question. No good, however, can be done by pretending 
that the Lords claim a right which they have long ago 
given up. They claim no veto on the legislation of the 
Commons, and hence it is absurd and misleading to talk 
about the abolition of the veto of the Lords. You cannot 
abolish what does not exist. What, then, the Glad- 
stonian party is asking for, is the abolition of the right 
of the House of Lords to see that in matters of great 
moment the country is consulted,—a right enforced by 
means of what, at the most, is no more than a suspensive 
veto. 

It will be curious to see by what means the Glad- 
stonians will attempt to get rid of this right of insisting 
that the people shall be consulted. It is possible that 
they may attempt to introduce a Bill into the House of 
Commons, making it unnecessary to send back to the 
Lords Bills sent down with their amendments—i.e., 
allowing the Commons to strike out the Peers’ amend- 
ments and then at once send up the Bill to receive the 
Royal assent. If they do, we do not think the country 
will be slow to notice the true effect on the Constitution. 
Such a Bill will make the House of Commons absolutely 
omnipotent. At present the right of suspending legisla- 
tion pending an appeal to the people, gives the electors a 
certain amount of power over the Commons even in the 
intervals between two Dissolutions. If that were gone, 
the Commons could make themselves immortal by a snap 
vote. But unless we are very much mistaken, this is the 
last thing the people want. Weare not among those who 
profess to hate or despise the House of Commons. We 
believe that at present it is sound at heart, and as an 
institution, still has the confidence of the country. But 
unlimited power is good for no institution. Take away 
all checks from the House of Commons, and the sympathies 
of the people would soon leave the tyrant. Mr. Gladstone, 
in a profound and melancholy letter written by him on 
leaving office, noted how he had seen the aristocracy and 
the middle class in possession of supreme power, how each 
in turn had become demoralised and corrupted by its 
possession, and how he dreaded that the same thing might 
happen in the case of the working class. The thought 
that underlies this foreboding will apply to the great 
functions of the Constitution. We see in history how 
supreme power corrupted the King and the Lords. 
Depend upon it, unchecked power would equally ruin the 
Commons. If we want to keep the House of Commons 
in the future what it has been in the past, the greatest 
instrument for human freedom the world has ever seen, 
we must withhold from it that unchecked supremacy 
which corrupts and demoralises. Some check there must 
be on its authority,—that is certain. At present we 
have got the slight check of the Upper House’s suspen- 
sive powers. Till we can find a better in a systematic 
Referendum, let us hold firm to this barrier against a 
single despotic House. 





THE NEWS FROM AFGHANISTAN. _. 
HETHER Abdurrahman Khan, Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, is dead or not—and he may be, for bazaar 
rumours have often a foundation—he is certainly very ill. 
Though not yet fifty, be has been harassed by gout for 
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years; his anxieties have been hardly less than those of 
the Czar; and if he has Bright’s disease, as the bulletins 
intimate, we may be certain that he would neither be 
treated early nor relieved of oppressive work. It is one 
of the penalties of autocracy that the autocrat cannot 
devolve all power, and Abdurrahman Khan has never in 
his life fully trusted in any human being. It is probable, 
therefore, that his reign is over; and if that is the case, 
the Government of India is face to face with a grave 
emergency. The Ameer has, it is true, a grown-up son, 
Habibullah, who is a soldier of distinction, who should 
be competent to reign, and who is not, as is rather 
foolishly alleged, disqualified by want of pedigree on the 
mother’s side. Mussulmans pay no attention to birth on 
the mother’s side; the Sultans of Turkey have often been 
the children of slaves—Mahmoud the Terrible, if we recol- 
lect right, was one—and the mother of Tewfik the Khedive 
was an Egyptian peasant girl. The whole theory of pedi- 
gree is absent from Mahommedanism, though from long 
habit the descendants of Othman in Turkey, of Timour 
in India, and of Dost Mahommed in Afghanistan, are 
regarded as having a preferential right to sovereignty 
within those States,— a right strengthened in the 
Turkish case by the Ottoman belief that with the 
House of Othman, by a decree of destiny, the fate 
of Islam is bound up. Habibullah may ascend the 
throne unchallenged on account of his birth, if he is 
competent to do it; but then is he competent? The clan 
chiefs of Afghanistan will almost infallibly try that ques- 
tion with the sword ; and there will be a scene of anarchy 
such as in Europe would precede the destruction of a State. 
Afghanistan will not, however, disappear. The clan chiefs, 
to begin with, do not intend to be conquered either by 
Russia or Great Britain; and if Habibullah is equal 
to his position, he will have many advantages in 
claiming it. In the first place, his clan will be 
inclined to follow him, and it is by far the strongest 
clan in the wild Kingdom. In the second place, the 
British Government will probably recognise him; and 
that means that he will receive the subsidy, and with it 
keep together his father’s small force of regular soldiers. 
And in the third place, the awful tyranny of Abdurrahman 
Khan must, in some degree at least, have solidified his 
throne, as the awful tyranny of Ivan the Terrible solidified 
that of Russia. The acts which Englishmen admire in 
him, the importation of European artificers, the manufac- 
ture of guns, the installation of electric light, will have 
had no more effect than any other whims,—indeed, will be 
quoted as proofs of an evil admiration for infidel science ; 
but Abdurrahman had real claims to his countrymen’s 
reverence and regard. Resistance to him meant death, 
swift, painful, and inevitable. So profound was the awe 
which his inflexible character inspired, that a Governor 
of Herat, a soldier of known valour who fancied himself 
to be out of favour with the Ameer, happening to receive 
a despatch from Cabul, stood for ten minutes unable to 
-open it from nervous agitation. Its contents were favour- 
able, but had it been otherwise the Governor would have 
fled before night, a fugitive blasted as it were by the mere 
wind of the Ameer’s wrath. <A ruler of that kind in Asia 
builds his throne in the rock. After one desperate but short 
struggle, which is inevitable, Habibullah, if he is com- 
petent and remorseless, may reign with all his father’s 
authority. 


The moment of change must, however, be one of deep 
anxiety to the Indian Government. Under their new 
policy of treating Afghanistan as the buffer State between 
Great Britain and Russia, they cannot tolerate anarchy 
within the Douranee Empire; yet if Habibullah is in- 
competent or unlucky, how are they to prevent it? If 
experience has proved anything in Afghan history, it is 
that British interference is fatal to an Afghan ruler, 
that if he is once believed to be a British subject, 
‘his dominion will be limited to the range of his cannon. 
If, therefore, we seat a candidate, we must keep him 
seated ; and that is an undertaking which means a ten 
years’ preoccupation for the Indian army, and a burden of 
millions placed on the overburdened Treasury of India. 
Yet, if we are summoned to aid our own candidate, it is 
most difficult to refuse; and there is the abominable 
complication produced by the presence of Europeans in 
Cabul. They may fly,and we must throw forward a column 
to protect them ; or they may be massacred, and we must 
send an army to avenge them. We trust the worst 
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contingency will not happen, and that Habibul 
will, from the first, hold his capital at least ae 
hand of iron; but the Cabulees are not fond of infid > 
and the city is full of villains who would like rit! 
better than a day of slaughter, and who are inca abl. " 
estimating the irresistible strength of the huge South, . 
Power. They know they have made an end of ys ay 
and they think the retribution which followed or : 
accidental. The British Government must theref : 
stand ready sword in hand, prepared to move by 
a moment’s notice; yet it must feel all the while 
that its movements, though compulsory, must be sterile 
Great, however, as the anxiety must be, we shoul 
have little fear of the result, under the circumstances 
did we not dread the influence of a party within oy 
own territories. Soldiers and statesmen whose judgment 
it is impossible not to respect, though to ourselves it 
appears ill-founded, maintain all over Northern India 
that Afghanistan is, for political purposes, a British State. 
that we must defend it, up to the Hindoo Khoosh, and 
that we must therefore rule it and hold in it certain 
forward positions. If things go wrong, they will recom. 
mend what is, in fact, conquest; and painful experiencg 
tells us that their advice, even if it is rejected, wil] 
have weight. It takes a very strong Viceroy to resist 
the almost unbroken opinion of the experts that if 
Afghanistan falls into anarchy, we ought to take pos. 
session of Candahar ; and that means not only a war, but 
the permanent seclusion of ten thousand British troops 
from the general service of the Empire. We trust that 
Lord Elgin, whose character remains to a curious degree 
unknown, will show himself stubbornly strong, will pro. 
tect the Europeans in Cabul, even if it can only be done by 
an expedition ; but when they are safe, will wait in steady 
fortitude till some one of the Barukhzye line is seated ona 
quiet throne. Interference in Afghanistan means conquest, 
and conquest means a terrible strain on the energy of the 
Indian services, the stoppage of all improvements in 
India itself, and the permanent check to British develop. 
ment, which will be involved in the fact that Russia, by 
merely massing troops on her own frontier, can throw the 
whole Empire into a frenzy either of alarm or fury. For 
us to possess Afghanistan would, we believe, be madness; 
yet the ablest men are in favour of that project, and we 
may be forced, if Habibullah fails to make good his claims, 
or if Cabul rises upon the Englishmen there residing, to 
take steps the outcome of which might be a conquest more 
or less complete. We, who cannot even conceive why we 
should pass the protecting wall of the Himalaya, regard 
the prospect with dismay; but it is vain to conceal from 
ourselves that men who are certain to be heard, are of a 
radically different opinion, and that they may prevail both 
in India and Downing Street. They have prevailed so 
far, and as their objective is Candahar, we feel no security 
that if Afghanistan seems for a moment to fall to pieces, 
they will not prevail again. 





THE ESSENCE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 
CONTROVERSY 
HE contest for the London School Board has brought 
into the field first the Bishop of London and then 

the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Bishop of London 
is an old educationalist, and, like others of the type, he 

is inclined somewhat to overrate the merits of the Act of 
1870. It is a very natural tendency in those who re 
member the difficulties which beset Mr. Forster in the 
construction of a Bill which should fairly satisfy the 
Nonconformists, and yet not wholly offend the Church 

In the first instance, indeed, he sueceeded but poorly in 
the former effort; and through him the Government 0 

which he was a Member, lost a great deal of Dissenting 
support at the next election. As it turned out, he bad 
been a much better friend to the Nonconformists than they 
knew or than he intended. The Act of 1870 practically 
handed over to them the religious teaching in Board 
schools. This was not the design of the Act itself, for the 
Cowper-Temple clause, while forbidding Denominational 
formularies, said nothing about Denominational doctrines. 
There is nothing in the Act to prevent a School Board 
from teaching any doctrine it likes, provided that the 
teacher expresses it in his own words, and not i the 
words of any recognised catechism or confession ° 
faith. But this technical view of the clause was be 
likely to be taken by the representatives of Bnglis 
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They drew no nice distinctions between 


ratepayers. d 
. d formularies; they treated the Cowper- 
a ag a as equally condemnatory of both. The 


Temple ¢ 
result was that 
the religious instr 


,in the great majority of School Boards, 
uction ompcer’ Just a doctrines 

mon to the Church and to the “ Ortho- 
toa oe issonter®. Naturally, therefore, it contented 
the latter. They got what they wanted, while the 
Churchmen got 80 much of what they wanted as it 
leased the Dissenters to give them. A better bargain 
br Nonconformity, and a worse one for the Church, could 


hardly be imagined. ew 
Still, it was a bargain that gave satisfaction to the 
majority of those concerned in it. It pleased the laity of 
the Church of England, because, as a rule, they care little 
or nothing about doctrine. It pleased a considerable 
section of the clergy, because they are in very much the 
game case. It pleased the parents of the children in the 
Board-schools, because English working men—or rather 
English working women—though they wish their children 
to be brought up Christians, are, in the matter of church 
or chapel, only at most “occasional conformists.” It 
pleased a number of people who do care about doctrine, 
because they have a rooted scepticism as to the possibility 
of teaching it to children. It pleased men like the Bishop 
of London, because they did not believe that any better 
terms could have been got. But, as we now see in the 
case of London, the whole arrangement was based on a 
misunderstanding. Churchmen supposed that the “ Com- 
promise” meant that the London School Board under- 
took to teach certain great doctrines accepted alike by 
them and by the great majority of Dissenters. Some 
two years ago, a doubt was suggested whether these 
doctrines were actually taught in the Board-schools 
of London. The facts have been much disputed, but, so 
far as they can be ascertained, they come to this. In the 
great majority of the schools, these doctrines are taught ; 
in a few they are not. But where they are taught, they 
are taught, so to say, accidentally, because the teachers 
believe them, or think that they are expected to teach 
them. Moreover, there is a minority, probably a small 
minority, of schools where these doctrines are not taught ; 
and the discovery that these exceptions exist, was also the 
discovery that there was nothing to prevent them from 
existing and multiplying. When this was found out, the 
first thing that occurred to Mr. Athelstan Riley was that 
the defect might easily be remedied by a specific instruc- 
tion to teachers that these doctrines were what the School 
Board of London understood by the Christian religion, 
and what it proposed that the children under its care 
should be taught, if their parents did not take advantage 
of the conscience clause and withdraw them from the 
religious lesson. There was no reason to anticipate any 
opposition from the Nonconformist members of the Board, 
and the Secularist members were too few to be of any 
account, As it turned out, Mr. Riley had completely 
misunderstood his Nonconformists. He had credited them 
not only with a personal belief in the doctrines in question, 
but with a genuine desire that these doctrines should be 
taught to all children whose parents offered no objection. 
What they were really to be credited with was a personal 
belief in the doctrines in question, and a desire that these 
doctrines should be taught to the children if the teachers 
found them in the Bible. If, instead of the Incarnation 
and the Trinity, the teacher taught them that Joseph was 
sold by his brethrev, or that David slew Goliath, they had 
no wish to interfere. If that was what he found in the 
Bible, it wasall they wanted him to teach. They declined 
altogether to define the sense in which the Bible should 


be explained. That was to be left to the decision of the 
teacher, 


The effect of this disillusionment on Mr. Riley may be 
seen in the history of the School Board of London for the 
last two years. “When the “ Compromise” came to be 
viewed in the light of this revelation, it was evident that 
up to that time it had been understood in different senses 
by those who were parties to it. Churchmen had taken 
it to mean the teaching of the doctrine common to Dis- 
Pan and themselves. Dissenters had taken it to mean 

€ teaching of these doctrines in so far as the individual 
teacher found them inthe Bible. These two theories 
= diametrically opposed to one another. They imply 

ifferent conceptions of the place of religion in education, 


have a perfect right to say that they do not wish the 
School Board to order the teaching of any doctrine in its 
schools,—that is, they prefer to leave this question to be 
settled by the teachers themselves. What they have not 
a right to say is that they are, in a special way, the de- 
fenders of the Compromise: what they are really defend- 
ing is the sense in which they understand the Compromise. 
But that is precisely what Churchmen are doing. They, 
too, are defending the sense in which they understand the 
Comp! omise, and what is more, the sense in which they 
have all along understood it. It is no longer a question of 
interpretation, because neither party will accept the other’s 
reading of what was intended when the Compromise was 
framed. Consequently, there is nothing for it save to ask 
the electors in which sense they wish it to be understood 
for the future. 

_ This, when all the rhetorical exaggerations with which 
it suits the purpose of the Progressives to adorn the con- 
troversy have been discounted, is the plain state of the 
case. The issue to be decided next month is whether the 
School Board Electorate wishes the Compromise maintained 
in the sense put on it by the majority of Churchmen and 
a minority of Nonconformists, or in the sense put upon it 
by the majority of Nonconformists and a minority of 
Churchmen. In the one case, the children in the Board- 
schools will be taught what the Pall Mall Gazette calls 
the “craggy” doctrines of the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation. In the other case, they will, at the will cf 
each individual teacher, either be taught the Incarna- 
tion and the Trinity, or dismissed with stories about 
Joseph’s Coat, Benjamin’s Sack, and David’s Sling. The 
wisdom of the Bishop of London is shown in clearly 
realising that this and nothing less than this is the choice 
to be made on November 22nd. He is sorry that the 
choice should have to be made, he thinks that with 
greater prudence on the part of the majority of the 
Board there might have been no need to make it. But 
being a statesman he sees that now that the choice has 
to be made, it must be made on the side that will teach 
children the Christian religion, and not merely tell them 
Bible anecdotes. His advice to the electors is,—Abuse 
Mr. Riley as much as you like, but be sure and vote with 
him. The Archbishop of Canterbury has been strangely 
unfortunate as regards his contribution to the controversy. 
He has been completely misunderstood, and what is more 
excusable, he has been completely misrepresented. What 
was meant to be taught in the London Board-schools, the 
Archbishop says, was undoubtedly the Christian religion, 
and “the Christian religion teaches that Christ is God.” 
Here is one of those “ craggy ” doctrines against which the 
Pall Mall Gazette protests, but, according to the Arch- 
bishop, it is what was always meant to be taught, and has 
been very well taught in many Board-schools. It rests 
with the electors to decide whether it shall in future be 
taught, not in many only, but in all. Will the Pall Mall 
Gazette or the Daily Chronicle maintain that the way to 
secure its being taught is to vote for Progressive candi- 
dates? Hardly; yet if they do not say this, they have 
no right to treat the Archbishop's letter as making in any 
way for their side. 








WHAT IS AN ACCIDENT? 


T is difficult to think over an accident like that near Ashford, 

in which seven hop-pickers and children perished, without 
gliding into speculations about which human reason seems to 
give us no clear light. The more we reflect the less do we 
feel certain as to the solution of the problem. The occurrence 
was in one way a very ordinary one, though itis more frequent 
in America than in England. A heavy waggon filled with 
hop-pickers and their children was being driven across the 
South-Eastern Railway line on its way to the passengers’ place 
of work. The driver, who was quite sober, had passed one 
gate, and was nearing the other, when a goods-train came 
thundering up, and in a moment the vehicle was overthrown, 
and the driver, together with a woman and five children, was 
dashed to pieces. An inquest was of course held, and the 
jury, after a very patient inquiry, decided that no one 
was to blame, that the waggoner blinded by the fog had 
not perceived the coming train, and that the engine-driver, 
besides sounding his whistle, had applied his brakes suddenly 
and decisively to the limit of their power. The occurrence 





and of the place of the Bible in religion. Nonconformists 


was, in fact, a true “ accident,’—that is, an occurrence due 
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to causes incalculable in themselves, and independent of any 
human will. Then on what were they dependent? To answer 
‘Upon nothing” is merely to confess ignorance ; and is more- 
over opposed to the well-known truth that all occurrences of the 
kind appear, when closely watched, to recur in obedience to un- 
known but recognisable laws, which decree that out of so many 
persons who perform a particular act,so many shall in a given 
time escape, and so many shall perish. The average of deaths 
from exceptional causes rarely alters, and if we could watch 
them all and register them all, would probably be found to vary 
only in an imperceptible degree. There are, in fact, but two 
reasonable answers to the question,—Fate and Providence, 
by which latter the Christian, of course, means God; and 
both are surrounded with nearly insoluble perplexities. We 
are all sensible that there is an inscrutable something in 
affairs which all races of mankind have named “ Fate,” and 
which intervenes incessantly to baffle calculation, set all 
wisdom at defiance, and make of man a rather contemptible 
sort of plaything. The fog, the waggon, the closed gate, 
the engine’s rush, all happen together, and half-a-dozen 
children, entirely innocent of willing anything, are hustled 
into eternity, their creation, so to speak, being wasted for no 
intelligible reason whatever. Man is, under such circum. 
stances, absolutely powerless, a mere sport, and in his 
anger at his feebleness he has decided that in all such cases 
the power at work is invariably hostile. That which is 
“ fatal” is deadly, in all languages; nor do we know of any 
in which the popular meaning of “accident” is a beneficent 
occurrence. Yet fate or chance or accident must, in the nature 
of things, be as often beneficent as deadly, and, as a matter 
of fact, does, we doubt not, as often arrange for an escape as 
for amassacre. We do not so often note benevolent accidents, 
perhaps because the mind in its conceit carries escapes in- 
stinctively to credit, and reckons good luck as in some sense a 
quality ; but they occur and are occasionally recorded. There 
are few among us, for instance, who have not at least heard 
of cases in which something incalculable and unexpected has 
prevented an inevitable catastrophe, has, for example, pre- 
vented a passenger from sailing on a ship which has foundered 
on the voyage. Fate is not hostile, but impartial; but then, 
if fate exists and works, where is the limit of its action? 
We put a limit to it instinctively whenever we speak of 
natural laws, and we confine its energy to comparatively small 
things. There is no reason whatever why, if a waggon and 
an engine can collide in total independence of any sentient 
will, a planet and a sun should not collide, or the arrange- 
ments of nature, as we call them, be subjected at any 
time to sudden and incurable disturbance. What is the 
guarantee, if Fate exists—that is, if blind force can move 
on uncontrolled—why the human race should not cease, as 
the children in the Ashford waggon ceased to be? There is 
no guarantee, but the haman mind rejects the possibility ; and 
in all grave cases, while the believer talks of God as a safe- 
guard, the unbeliever speaks of laws as unswerving, and they 
are implicitly asserted to be as benevolent as His will. 


There seems to us some absurdity, or at all events some 
failure of reasoning, here; and yet if we reject the notion 
of Fate—that is, of blind and uncreated forces acting 
together—we are driven back upon the doctrine not only 
that God governs, but also that he governs directly, or, in 
other words, that the theory of special providences is true. 
So believers believe, and as we think, logically, and yet they 
always, except in words, make large reserves. The most pious 
of men, the man who in theory heartily believes what Christ 
taught—that a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without the 
cognisance of the Infinite—does not, and cannot, credit fully 
that every incident which happens to him can by possibility 
have engaged the Creator’s attention,—that, to put the matter 
with all reverence, a divine will has settled the number of 
trumps he shall hold in a given hand at whist. If there 
is chance in that, there may be obviously chance in 
everything, for the division of things into important and 
unimportant has no meaning, and in this connection is purely 
arbitrary. Most pious men therefore suppose, or at least 
assume as a working theory, that they are subject to laws 
which, though dictated by the Creator, move of themselves 
without farther intervention on the part of any supernatural 
being ; but does that really solve the problem? The law once 
started must either be a blind force, such as that which to 





indistinguishable from Fate except in words—or it must be 
so wonderfully designed as to meet and rightly provida 
for all cases; and what is that but special providence under 
another name P 

The true explanation of the puzzle is, we believe, that there 
is no such thing as smalland great; that man knowing nothing 
of the ultimate divine purpose, is incapable of settling the 
proportion which any event, or indeed any thing, bears to 
another, and must content himself with accepting all that 
happens as part of some possibly illimitable scheme, He wil] 
never do that, however, any more than he will deny free-will, 
but will continue to imagine, in contradiction at once of hig 
creeds and of all logic, that there is somehow in small matters 
a law independent of God which he calls Fate or Chance, 
but which in large matters does not operate. Many men 
of deep piety believe this in a most perverse way, and 
will say openly that they shall die when God wills, yet be 
fretted if they are told that they will also have toothache 
when God wills; and while accepting the former proposition 
in boundless faith, will in reality, though not in form, reject 
the latter. They are dominated by the illusion of proportion, 
of the difference between small and great, which for them, 
who know nothing of what the purpose is, can have no real 
meaning. ‘The greatest event which ever happened in the 
world, even from the historian’s point of view, was the birta 
of Christ, which, even had the world known of it, would have 
seemed to all men in that hour the most insignificant and 
usual of occurrences. There are no accidents; but until 
man can see the relative worth of events—which is, of course, 
hopelessly beyond his ken—his acceptance of that true 
doctrine will always be more or less perfunctory, or, at all 
events, hesitating and intermittent. He can believe it about 
his own death, but he very seldom really believes it about the 
death of the sparrows. 





THE MAGIC OF WORDS. 


«“ ITH words we govern men,” said Lord Beaconsfield, 

and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, lecturing at the West- 
bourne Park Chapel, on Sunday, on the ‘‘ Nonconformist Con- 
science,” has been putting the same thought in another way. 
“There is no such mighty lever in the world as a power. 
fully constructed and striking phrase. Christ revolutionised 
the world by a few phrases. The French Revolution was 
once a phrase in the mind of Rousseau.” There is doubt- 
less a good deal of truth in this talk about the power of words 
and the vast importance of those short sharp phrases which, 
as Bacon said, fly about the world like darts. It would, how- 
ever, be very easy to exaggerate their importance. It must 
never be forgotten that the potent phrases, the words which 
seem to govern men, are not intrinsically potent, do not carry 
their own strength with them. They are only important when 
they translate, put swiftly the common thoughts of men. 
Unless they hit the psychological moment, and fall as seed on 
prepared ground, they are worthless. The philosopher or the 
man of letters in his study, may frame the most mordant 
sentences and compress an infinity of scorn or love into three 
words, but it willall be of no avail unless the people are touched. 
Words and phrases seem of the utmost moment,—seem, indeed, 
as if they were the leaders of men and the controllers of their 
destinies, but in reality they are only the concentration of the 
general thought. A cistern is slowly overflowing, and the 
water being dissipated by trickling down the sides. Some 
one comes and drives in a tube, and the water shoots out in 
a clear, strong stream, all the unmarked oozings and runnings 
being collected together. We note the power of the jet of 
water, and may even see it turning a wheel, but we do not 
ascribe the power to the tube, but to the water which it 
collects. So the power is not in the phrase, but in the popular 
feeling behind it. The tube without the water is nothing,— 
but so, no doubt, is the water without the tube. 

It is this fact that potent phrases are a kind of trickery 
which makes South’s description of them so happy. In his 
famous sermon on “ The Fatal Imposture and Force of Words, 
he speaks of them as “verbal magic,” and so in truth they are. 
They have the magical faculty of seeming other than they are. 
The phrases which exert the greatest influence follow while 
they seem to lead. But the verbal magic does not stop here. 
It is true that a phrase cannot catch hold of the world unless 
it expresses something which the world is feeling. When 
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it begins to exercise a sort of reactive power. It is like the 
image in the story of Frankenstein, and masters its makers. 
The phrase gains strength as it goes, and holds subject 
the minds from which it sprung. Take the phrase that 
Spain was “our natural enemy.” That arose when men 
feared that the fleets of Spain would invade us. It kept 
control over their minds, however, long after, and doubt- 
less swayed Cromwell when he made the mistake of 
aiding with France, rather than Spain, in the struggle for the 
supremacy of the Continent. South puts certain aspects of 
verbal magic with admirable skill when he says: “ Take any 
passion of the soul of man while it is predominant and afloat, 
and, just in the critical height of it, nick it with some lucky 
or unlucky word, and you may as certainly overrule it to 
your own purpose, as a spark of fire, falling upon gunpowder, 
will infallibly blow it up.” In the same sermon—one of the 
most brilliant ever preached by South—he goes on to say 
that “he who shall duly consider these matters, will find that 
there is a certain bewitchery or fascination in words which 
makes them operate with a force beyond what we can naturally 
give an account of.” The thought is a true one, and would 
be well worth following up. Words set in a special way, and 
with a peculiar knack, seem capable of producing a kind of 
mental intoxication. Junius possessed, in a peculiar degree, 
this art of making words heady. Though the political 
controversies of his age are now cold and stale, and 
though we care little or nothing about Lord North and 
the Duke of Grafton, it is difficult for any person who is 
at all sensitive to literature to read them and not feel 
the effect. A person possessed of little or no historical know- 
ledge described to the present writer how, when a mere lad, 
he took down “ Junius” from a bookshelf and began to read. 
He knew nothing about the characters, and in reality cared 
less, but said he, “I read on eagerly and with delight, and 
when I closed the book I felt drunk.” But though, as we have 
pointed out, the phrases which seem to create great move- 
ments and to change men’s minds are only pipes in which the 
waters, ready to overflow, are collected by the arts of verbal 
magic, we by no means desire to confine the phrase “ verbal 
magic” to the sleight of tongue which makes men think they 
are being led by those who are in reality following them. 
Verbal magic plays a great part, not only in all personal 
intercourse, but in the influence which the politicians exer- 
cise over their supporters. The verbal magic used by the 
flatterer may seem an empty imposture to those against 
whom it is not directed or who stand outside the circle on 
which the spell is cast ; but, if skilfully employed, its power is 
enormous. “There is hardly any rank, order, or degree of 
men but more or less have been captivated and enslaved by 
words, It is a weakness, or rather a fate, which attends both 
high and low; the statesman who holds the helm, as well as 
the peasant who holds the plough.” So says South. He goes 
on to declare his belief in the impossibility of laying on 
flattery too thick in words which may fitly stand beside 
Lord Beaconsfield’s,—“ All men like flattery, but in the case 
of Royalty you can lay it on with a trowel.” South asserts 
‘that if ever you find an ignoramus in place and power, 
and can have so little conscience and so much confidence as 
to tell him to his face that he has a wit and an understanding 
above all the world beside, and ‘that what his own reason 
cannot suggest to him, neither can the united reason of all 
mankind put together,’ I dare undertake that, as fulsome a 
dose as you give him, he shall readily take it down, and admit 
the commendation though he cannot believe the thing.” To 
put it otherwise, if only the spell is properly cast, the man, 
by verbal magic, may be made to believe that black is white. 


But though the exercise of verbal magic and the concocting 
of heady phrases may do much to affect men and to take their 
minds captive, it is, after all, the plain words that go straight 
to the heart that have the most real and lasting effect. The 
man who thinks nothing of casting spells, or of how to apply 
his art magic, but speaks straight from the heart, if only he 
has in him sincerity, single-heartedness, and the passion of 
trath, will move the world most. Sonth, again, has put this 
with great force and beauty in another of his sermons,—for 
it is an instance of the irony of fate that the man who 
dealt in verbal magic more consistently than any of his con- 
temporaries, and was always deep in spells and incanta- 
tions cast with phrases, was the chief denouncer of verbal 
magic, After praising plainness of speech, he proceeds :-— 








“This was the way of the apostles’ discoursing of things 
sacred. Nothing here ‘of the fringes of the north star;’ 
nothing of ‘nature’s becoming unnatural;’ nothing of the 
‘down of angels’ wings,’ or ‘the beautiful locks of cheru- 
bims ;’ no starched similitudes introduced with a ‘ Thus have 
I seen a cloud rolling in its airy mansion,’ and the like. No; 
these were sublimities above the rise of the apostolic spirit. 
For the apostles, poor mortals, were content to take lower 
steps, and to tell the world in plain terms, ‘that he who 
believed should be saved, and that he who believed not 
should be damned.’ And this was the dialect which 
pierced the conscience, and made the hearers cry out, ‘Men 
and brethren, what shall we doP’” The truth is, that 
the phrase, “ With words we govern men,” must be 
amended and made to read, “ With words we govern weak, 
vain, and foolish men.” No doubt, as a large part of man- 
kind are weak, vain, and foolish, this is assigning a great 
importance to words; but then it must be remembered that 
the weak, vain, and foolish are not the most active spirits, and 
that even if they are captured, comparatively little has been 
obtained. No doubt we may splash up words, may juggle with 
them, and may make a great parade of their power, but in the 
end men are swayed not by the words, but by the thoughts on 
which the words rest. It is like the case of hypnotism. Theo- 
retically, the best and most successful hypnotiser ought to 
be the greatest man in the world. His suggestions to the 
politicians and the capitalists should give him the command of 
society. Yet, as a matter of fact, the power of the hypnotiser 
is a dream, and cannot be employed in practice. So with the 
magician of words. His power is much more apparent than 
real. He can label the universal movements with his phrases, 
and can directly affect the weak and foolish part of the com- 
munity; but the label, though it may sell, does not make, 
the champagne. 


THE GLORY OF TREES. 
T can hardly be called an omission, but it is certainly 
matter for surprise, that in the two bulky volumes of 
“ The Forester,”* the standard work on trees and their repro- 
duction, now republished under the editorship of Mr. Nisbet, 
almost no reference is made to the admiration inspired by the 
beauty of trees, and its effect in encouraging their preserva- 
tion. Now that the fire of autumn is touching the leaves, 
their beauty of colour is obvious. What else is it which 
makes the glory of trees? Those who to power of analysis 
add the gift of sight, may some day give to the world a theory 
of what constitutes their strong attraction to the esthetic 
sense. But they will have to explain a sentiment far older 
and more primitive than the admiration for almost any other 
form of natural beauty, and how it is that to-day, when— 
“The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring,”— 
have no longer a place in shaping the minds of men, the 
beauty of trees still awakens an echo of the ancient spirit of 
reverence and homage. 

“Tf in truth ye anoint me King over you, then come 
and put your trust in my shadow,” said the bramble. “If 
not, let fire come out of the bramble, and devour the 
cedars of Lebanon.” The shadow of the great tree was its 
first appeal to the peoples of the East. The banyan, under 
which fifty generations have sheltered from the sun, is first 
an embodiment of benevolence, later, perhaps, a symbol of 
endurance. But the size of the tree seems early to have 
awakened a sense of contrast and injustice. It lurks in the 
last line of Jotham’s “parable.” It awoke whenever Eastern 
tyranny at last inflamed the passive Eastern mind. “ Cedar of 
Lebanon whom God hath not yet broken,” exclaims Augustine. 
Perhaps this is a relic of Hebraism. How, indeed, could they 
appreciate the beauty of trees, in a land so treeless that the 
poet’s simile invokes not the shade of the branches, but “the 
shadow of a great rock in a dry land.” There is none of 
this grudging spirit in Homer. His heroes sit “under a 
beautiful plane-tree,” in which the sparrows build. The 
tender reverence for trees, from Dodona’s oaks to Daphne’s 
laurel, which assigned to them human souls suited to the 
suggestions of their forms, is one of the contrasts of 
Hellenism with Hebraism. The fall of a mountain pine is 


* The Forester. By James Brown, UL.D. Sixth Edition, enlarged by John 
Nisbet, D,Gie, 2 vols, London: Blackwood and Sons, 
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a symbol of ruin, not of vengeance, and the cruel complete- 
ness of the doom, “Hew down the tree, and cut off his 
branches ; shake off his leaves and scatter his fruit,” is with- 
out a parallel in classic metaphor. The tree won a place in 
the affections of the Western peoples which it has never lost. 
From the days of the Druids till now we have never grudged 
the full-grown oak its strength, nor stinted our admiration of 
its magnificence. The size of trees is part of their individuality. 
Among a hundred thousand oaks or beeches in a forest, the 
giants are always known and marked for centuries. <A really 
great tree has a royal presence. It keeps a circle round its 
throne which it allows no others to approach. Thus the mere 
circumstance of its bulk, which keeps all others at a distance 
from the shadow of its branches, augments its importance, 
and is an element in its beauty, considered merely as a 
spectacle. A long acquaintance with such a tree always 
increases our admiration for its grandeur. It amounts 
almost to a temptation to live under its branches. We note 
its changes in sunshine and storm; its bearing in misfortune ; 
the loss of its branches by snow and gales; the cast-iron 
rigidity of the tons of timber in its stem; the vigour with 
which it replenishes the losses from wind and frost. 

There are those who derive some part of the beauty of 
trees from their power of motion. Of some kinds this is true. 
There is real beauty and solace in the quiver of the aspen, and 
the waft of the tresses of the weeping-willow. Their move- 
ment is in keeping with their place by running streams. It 
is a form of prettiness :— 

“ Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 

Through the wave that runs for ever 

By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot.” 

Note how the poet picked his words to paint the prettiness. 
But this beauty of association does not apply to all trees. 
The timber-trees are tortured by the wind. They grow 
restless and vociferous. For our part, we would have them 
always still, these motionless forms in the hushed forest. The 
impression produced upon the mind by standing alone among 
really gigantic trees, is at first an ecstasy of pure admiration 
for their beauty. Yet, if analysed, the feeling is one clearly 
not due only to the effect of size, mass, colour, and the play 
of light and shade. It is something personal, due to the 
influence of the individual trees; for the same feeling is 
never produced by the view of trees merged in masses, 
however great. A mun may stand on the high mount of 
Lyndhurst Church, and look over wave after wave of 
forest, and breathe the wind laden with the odours of 
a million trees, and be untouched by the spell which 
falls upon him when alone, surrounded by the silent 
forms of the gigantic trees, the remnant of the ancient 
forest. What, then, is the nature of their appeal to the 
imagination? Highly complex, to judge by the recollection 
of the impression made; and not dependent on mere grace of 
form, or on variety of kind, for they are nearly all beeches. 
Their beauty, analysed to the common terms of arboreal 
growth, must depend upon the contrast between the perfect 
lightness of the foliage with the solidity of their structure. 
The gradual subdivision of the trunk into branches, of the 
branches into lesser branches, of these into the leaf-bearing 
branchlets, and the lateral flattening of these into the pendent 
leaf, which has colour and the power of partial illumination 
by light pouring through it, possesses a scale of natural 
symmetry which is perhaps the main element of beauty, but 
with such exceeding differences, such rugged breaches of the 
law in different trees, as never to impose itself on the 
mind as an obvious cause for admiration. This natural 
architecture never invites criticism, or suggests a plan. The 
mind regrets the very notion of intentional symmetry, 
while rejoicing in the effects of some natural completeness 
of design. Yet every well-grown tree has symmetry of 
a kind; and if this is destroyed by accident, its loss 
is felt. At the same time, nothing is more resented by 
the lover of trees than any attempt of art to teaze them into 
symmetry or to cut them into regular shapes and forms. 
Another element in the beauty of these great trees is the 
constant sense of inability to number or become familiar with 
the enormous detail of their forms. The eager brain which 
would grasp all their beauties, first in impression and later in 
detail, so as to carry away the splendid catalogue of their 
charms, is baffled and rebuked by the silent complexity of 








LTT 
their myriad parts. The dry descriptive formulas of the 
botanic manuals, which allot the same space to the Scientific 
identification of the privet and the oak, are not more inadequate 
to the task than is the eye of the keenest observer who would 
catalogue the prodigal wealth of ornament in the forest tree, 
But, unlike the lesser shrubs, these giants do leave on the ming 
associations of beauty so strange and so unique that the sober 
enumeration of them suggests something fantastic, whereas 
these impressions are almost irresistible when among the gur. 
roundings which give rise to them. It may be that their gize 
imposes on the brain. They are the largest of all living things, 
and that alone, though often unrecognised, must disturb the 
usual order of thought. When the first sensuous shock of their 
beauty has been received, the trees impose their personality, 
and seem endowed with some form of will which has made 
them what they are. They dominate in their own realm, 
They are genii, latent forces, with power to become not only 
what they are, but what they will. No two arealike, The 
living force in each has used the natural forces in a different 
way. They owe nothing to man, not even the sowing of the 
parent seed, and “the human being’s pride ” asks, how came 
they to be there, and to be what they are, an embodiment of 
that idea of magnificence, which we so often wish to realise, 
and fail ? 

The grandeur of a tree does,in a great measure, depend 
upon its size. The national pride of America in its giant 
trees is well founded. In the Sierra Nevada, there are three 
groves of the “Mammoth tree,” which, like the beeches of 
the New Forest, will for ever be protected as a national 
inheritance. At the head-waters of the San Antonio river, 
the number still standing is about two hundred, of which 
ninety-two are of the largest size. Six hundred more of these 
giants stand at a distance of fifty miles, on the slopes of 
the mountains. At a short distance beyond there are five 
hundred more, and it is said that a fourth grove has been 
discovered, which is to be included among the national parks, 
The average dimensions of these trees are 300 ft. in height 
and 30 ft. in diameter near the ground; but some specimens 
are 400 ft. high,—a few feet lower than the cross of St. Paul’s, 
If the giants of our own woods appeal to us as an embodiment 
of magnificence, what must be the impression created by this 
hall of columns, in which each equals in height the spires of 
a cathedral, and has stood through ages of whose duration 
the years of the oak are an inconsiderable fraction? These 
Californian giants lack one element of impressiveness. They 
have no associations other than those which their size conjures 
up. Human fancy has never played with their mighty forms; 
so far as is known, no human eyes have watched the ages of 
their growth. They have no place in the story of nations, 
they have built no temples, furnished no navies. They have 
no place in story. They were found alone in the wilder. 
ness, as the Siberian fur-hunter found the ice-cased mammoth, 
in a world of their own. To the mind of the educated West, 
the groves of the cedars of Lebanon would appeal more 
strongly than the groves of the Sierra Nevada; the bulk of 
the one could not outweigh the associations of the other. But 
to the primitive notions of Eastern peoples, the giant tree 
makes a direct appeal, not only for respect, but for worship. 
Whatever departs from the ordinary course of nature strikes 
them as the immediate work of God, and one which necessarily 
preserves something of the divine. Such, for example, is the 
holy pine of Japan, with its double stem, pictures of which are 
presented to every bride and bridegroom on the marriage day; 
and this claim to worship is shared potentially in the East by 
every great tree that overtops its fellows. 





THE LITERARY ADVANTAGES OF WEAK 
HEALTH. 

O* the numberless personal allusions which give life and 

dramatic charm to Plato’s dialogues, few are prettier 
or more touching than that to the “bridle of Theages.” It is 
introduced in one of the finest passages in Plato’s writings;— 
the famous passage in the “Republic” in which Plato describes 
the position of philosophy in the world, and more particularly 
of philosophy fallen on evil days, the passage which ends 
with the well-known description of the philosopher standing 
aside from politics like one who, on a stormy day, takes 
shelter under a wall to let the tornado of dust and sleet drive 
by. “Few, very few, of the best minds,” says Soerates, 
“study philosophy for its own sake. Their very abilities and 
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a snare to them, and draw them off from the 
he mind to follow after this world. The worthy 
isci hilosophy are but a small remnant. Here and 
ee le rae to noble exile, some lofty soul born 
ina mean city. To these may be added some gifted spirits, 
who are not content with the arts, or perhaps some one who 
js restrained by that bridle which curbed the friend of my 
own youth, Theages. He was one who had everything ready 
to his hand to make him desert philosophy, but weak health 
and the necessity of valetudinarianism hindered him from 
embracing politics, and kept him true to his first love.” 


The “bridle of Theages” then, Socrates implies, was the 
spiritual salvation of its wearer, and not unbeneficial to the 
world, and though it may seem a paradox, it is a truth, and 
a truth which may afford consolation to some, that poor or 
weak health may sometimes, perhaps often, be a blessing in 
disguise, Certain it is that in the economy of the world it is 
to weak health that we owe some of the best and finest work, 
some of the most precious creations which the human race 
has achieved. There is a striking and partly true saying 
gomewherein an author now too little read, Sir Arthur Helps, 
that professional success is the grave of genius. From that 
grave, weak health has delivered not a few. It has withdrawn 
them from the fierce competition of affairs, and diverted 
them into other and more original lines. Or, again, when 
these lines have been chosen, it has kept them single-minded 
and devoted, true, as Socrates said, to their first love. Dis- 
traction is the besetting danger of clever, and especially of 
successful clever men. Concentration, that first indication, 
as Goethe said, of the master mind is also the first 
condition of success, and weak health may bring just 
the needful concentration. One of the most truly memor- 
able and influential lives of our century was lived under 
conditions of constant valetudinarianism. For forty years 
Mr. Darwin never enjoyed good health. Fortunate in 
many other circumstances of his life, we are not sure 
that he was not fortunate in this. He says very finely him- 
self, in the concluding words of his autobiography, “ Even 
‘ill-health, though it has annihilated several years of my life, 
has saved me from the distraction of society and amusement.” 
Had he been a strong man, he would certainly hardly have 
spent those long quiet years of secluded observation and 
rumination at Down of which his writing bears the beautiful 
impress, 

The life of another of the leaders of thought of our era—a 
leader very different from Darwin, the life of Dr. Pusey—was 
also spent under conditions of recurring illness and chronic 
bad health. “This renewed illness and weakness,” he writes 
in a letter to Newman, “makes me at times think that God 
does not intend me to do anything actively on a large scale, 
such as a large theological work, for his Church.” Yet in 
the event it was just this “ bridle of Theages” that brought 
‘about the concentration of the scholar upon the work most 
vital and important to his impression of himself on his time. 
“From his illness,” writes his biographer, Dr. Liddon, 
7 dates a deepened earnestness of character and purpose.” 
To his weak health, though also to another “ bridle,” his great 
sorrow, he owed that seclusion which formed so great a part 
‘of the strength, if also possibly of the defect, of his character. 


A man of quite a different cast and complexion from either 
of these two, but perhaps one of the most striking examples 
of what may be done under conditions of really poor health, 
was the late Mr. J. A. Symonds, the historian of the 
Renaissance. A clever and ambitious father intended him 
for the Bar and politics, Almost directly after he had taken 
his degree, his health gave way ; a few years later he became 
4 chronic invalid. He was obliged to spend many months in 
travel, and finally to settle at a Swiss health-resort. He said 
of himself that his life was a long schooling in Goethe’s 
maxim, “Thou must do without, must do without.” Yet 
when we look at the long array of volumes which he gave to 
the world in little more than twenty years of life, we feel 
doubtful if he could have done more, or even so much, had he 
not been compelled by weakness to a solitary and recluse 
life. “Solitude is the mother of invention,” — this line, 
taken from the old Greek poet Menander, he prefixed as a 
motto to his volumes of “ Essays, Speculative and Suggestive,” 
and in the preface to the same essays he speaks of the 

4etachment and discipline as well as the disadvantages and 
dangers which exile and ill-health bring to the spirit. 





Discipline is of course another influence which weak or bad 
health may exercise on the character, and so on art and 
thought. Affliction may discipline and instruct the soul. 
Poets may “learn in suffering what they teach in song.” The 
experience of weak health and the renunciations it entails 
may become the inspiration and the matter of art. But this 
is going somewhat beyond the “ bridle of Theages.” All that 
the phrase implies is that ill-health may sometimes bene- 
ficially direct a soul which else would have been drowned in 
the cares of the world, to higher things, may divert it profit- 
ably from the practical to the theoretic, from the competitive 
to the contemplative life. It is very difficult often to distin- 
guish what part health has played in the determining of a life. 
Its operation is exceedingly subtle. The choice which it 
effects is often unconscious. What is called temperament 
or disposition or bodily instinct, is intimately connected with 
health; but the variation in a certain direction can often 
hardly be said to amount to positive ill-health. A certain 
want of vigour, a want of a lusty appetite for the rough and 
tumble of affairs, or, as it may be more poetically expressed, 
of the desire to “drink delight of battle with our peers,” an 
instinct to spare ourselves at the crisis, a craving of the 
artistic spirit for quiet in which to shape its talent,—these 
can hardly be called signs of ill-health; they are healthy 
instincts of a certain constitution seeking what really con- 
duces to its health. 


But not seldom, as we have indicated, the problem is 
clearer, and real considerations of health or sickness deter- 
mine it. Virgil was of delicate and frail constitution. He 
essayed the Bar, but shrank from it, and turned to “con- 
templation of diviner things.” Nor was Horace, though 
less completely recluse and more of a bon vivant, a strong 
man. Both of them, as scholars will remember, sought the 
couch, while Mzcenas went off to the tennis-court. Pope’s 
life, says Johnson, was @ long disease. Johnson himself, 
though large and muscular, had queer health and a tormenting 
constitution. Schiller wrote most of his best work while 
struggling against a painful malady, and Heine’s “ mattresr- 
grave” is proverbial. France furnishes an excellent example 
in Pascal. It is easy, doubtless, to pursue the argument too 
far, to make of it a ridiculous paradox. Disease is not, of 
course, as some have seemed to think, a symptom or a cause 
of genius, though it is natural that it should often accompany 
it. Rather, not a few of the foibles and the faults of genius 
are due to it. The beauwté maladive of certain works of art is 
the reflection of the sickly soul in the sickly body. The very 
best artists, like those who have succeeded best in other 
human efforts, are the essentially healthy. We cannot 
imagine Homer, one or many, to have been other than 
healthy, or, again, Shakespeare. We know that Michael 
Angelo was healthy, and so were Milton and Handel, despite 
their blindness. Sophocles had the good temper which comes 
of a thoroughly good constitution; so had his modern 
analogue, Goethe. Scott wus a giant in strength, if a lame 
one. The health and strength of Mr. Darwin’s great contem- 
porary, Lord Tennyson, constituted one of the factors in his 
large and splendid achievement. 


It is really a question of balance. Health and strength are 
an enormous advantage in themselves, but bring with them 
greater temptations and exposures and liabilities. Thus, weak 
health may sometimes necessitate the spending of a good deal 
of time on exercise and rest, but, as a rule, it is rather strong 
health that makes a man a slave to his body in the sense of 
being obliged to keep it in employment. They have their 
consolation for whom some quiet form of exercise limited in 
time is sufficient, and who are not obliged to work off super- 
fluous energy and the results of a too healthy appetite in hard 
or prolonged exertion. Really bad health, of course, is often 
crushing. The weak who have succeeded, have succeeded not 
by dint of their weakness, but, at best, by its enabling them 
to manage their strength. Health is like money. He who 
has none is helpless, but he who has a little may, by economy 
and concentration, do more than many who have much. Let 
no man, then, who has any health at all, despair. Let him 
consider how much has been done by men weaker even than 
himself. Above all, the moral of Socrates’s allusion is that 
he who suffers from chronic weak health will find his best 
antidote in accepting it, in seeing what burdens it removes as 
well as what burdens it imposes, in the practice of a genuine 
and noble economy of his gifts and his strength. The “ bridle 
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of Theages” may restrain a Pegasus at times, but it may 
also prevent a courser whose spirit is greater than his 
strength, from overstraining his powers and becoming that 
saddest and sorriest of spectacles, a racehorse broken down 
and turned into a hack. 





THE QUESTION OF TIPPING. 
T is not always easy to appreciate the troubles of other 
people, but in some cases we may, at least, plead a good 
excuse for want of sympathy. Such a case, we think, is 
furnished by the writer in the National Review, who, under 
the heading of “A Country House Question,” discusses the 
troubles experienced by country-house visitors in the matter 
of tips. If ever there was a question which depended entirely 
upon circumstances and common-sense for its solution, it is 
surely that of the amount of the gratuities which we offer to 
cur friends’ servants. It must vary, one would think, accord- 
jng to the amount of trouble which we have given them, the 
willingness they have shown in our service, and our own in- 
clination. But that does not seem to be the opinion of the 
National Review; nor is the article in that periodical 
the orly one that has discussed this question from a 
very different standpoint. The country-house visitor of 
whom this article speaks, isa person of no discretion who 
is guided absolutely by the example of his fellow-creatures, 
He does not distribute tips for his own satisfaction, but 
because he understands that “tipping” is the custom; and 
he regulates the value of his gifts not by his own inclination, 
but by what he supposes to be the usual practice of people in 
the same position as himself. To judge from what is said on 
the subject in the National Review, there must not only be 
many people in that same position, but also a good many of 
the same mind, and this game of “ Follow your neighbour” 
has landed them in difficulties which anybody might have 
foreseen to be inevitable. In order to make sure that they 
are not giving too little, they have habitually given too much, 
with the result that the standard which they have set them- 
selves has gradually risen to an extremely inconvenient 
height. The question that now confronts the visitor is, 
in the words of the National Review, “ What’s the very least 
Ican give without looking mean?” and, thanks to his own 
weak-minded extravagance, it is one that cannot be answered 
to his own satisfaction without dipping deeply into a slender 
purse. We say “ to his own satisfaction,” for after all it is only 
in his own eyes that this poor-spirited creature looks mean 
when his tips are small. His fellow-guests have no oportunity 
of comparing his liberality with their own ; his host, naturally, 
knows nothing of the amount that his servants receive; and 
the servants themselves—those whose good opinions are worth 
having—think no worse of a man because he rewards their 
service rather according to his own means than their dignity. 
What kind of a man is he, we wonder, who quails before the 
frown of a discontented butler? Is his case really deserving 
of sympathetic consideration? The National Review seems to 
think so, to judge from the seriousness with which it advocates 
a social reform in his favour. 


The present scale of tipping in country-houses is, the 
writer thinks, too high. We are decidedly of the same 
opinion, if the tariff which he puts before us is anything 
like a correct indication of general custom. Here is a list of 
the sums which must be disbursed by a young couple, without 
servants, who spend “ the inside of a week for shooting,” and 
the writer adds, “No one will deny that these tips are on a 
low scale :”—“ Head-gamekeeper, £2; under-keeper, specially 
helpfal, 5s.; butler (this is very low), 5s.; footman, who looks 
after guest, 5s.; housemaid, 5s.; coachman, who drives to 
and from station, 2s. 6d.” Total, £3 2s. 6d. The young 
couple would have been less expensively lodged at a hotel. 
And why is the cook left out? Surely if one is to tip half the 
household, it is impolitic to omit so important a personage. 
“Many people,” he continues, “in a really large place, give 
the butler 10¢., or even a pound, on the plea that if they do 
not he will probably leave their glasses empty at dinner. 
Others, again, especially if they are rather bad shots, think 
it a necessary piece of policy to give the head-gamekeeper 
a@ five-pound note, and so insure that they are not left out 
when the big shoot takes place in January.” ‘Truly, the 
times must have changed, and ourselves with them, far more 
than we had fancied. A new race of men must inhabit 





A ee 
country-houses to-day, with a new race of guests to pay them 


visits. It used not to be the case, that the head. 
should invite the guests, or that the guests at 
° 0: 
pay the butler for their champagne. But to return to the. 
tariff, which we are told is an exceptionally low one; let us 
first consider the question of the indoor servants, Wh 
should a young couple tip both the butler and a footman> 
If the husband gave 5s. to the particular man-seryant 
whether butler or footman, who acted as his valet during then 
five days, he would surely have done all that could be expected, 
of him. We will not quarrel with the housemaid’s tip —it qo. 
pends so entirely on the services which may have been required; 
of her by the lady of the party. Nor is half-a-crown an 
extravagant present for the coachman. But two pounds to, 
the head-gamekeeper is foolish, and a five-pound note is, 
simply idiotic. Of course, tips to gamekeepers must yg 
according to the circumstances ; one does not feel inclined to. 
give the same amount for a day’s partridge-shooting as one 
would for a day later on in the coverts; but still, in no case, 
we think, would a sensible man give more than a sovereign to. 
one keeper for three or four days’ sport. There is always an 
underling, underkeeper, or beater, who carries his cartridges 
and has to be tipped also. What is the use of giving large 
sums to the gamekeeper? With all respect to the Nationgp 
Review, we do not believe that there are very many places. 
where the gamekeeper is allowed absolute control over the 
arrangements of the shooting. If the host is anything of 
a sportsman himself, he generally insists upon keeping, 
not only the placing of the guns, but also all the 
other arrangements of a beat in his own hands. Even 
when everything is left to the discretion of the head-game. 
keeper, we do not believe that heavy tips will induce him. 
to put a bad shot in what he knows to be the best place, 
After all, he is still a gamekeeper, and likes to see his birds 
accounted for in a workmanlike fashion. As a rule, he is. 
even more concerned than his master in the results of a day’s. 
bag; and some grumpy old country parson, whose tips are 
as scanty as his aim is unerring, is far more likely to find 
favour in his eyes than the brilliant appearance and lavish 
generosity of a young man who has not learnt “to hold 
straight.” 

The practice of tipping our friends’ servants is a very right 
and proper one as long as it is not carried to excess. We give: 
extra trouble, and by privately offering a reasonable compen 
sation we help to keep our hosts’ household in a good temper. 
But the people who exalt this practice to the level of a law, 
and who bemoan themselves because their own folly has made: 
the law too heavy for theix comfort, are—to speak plainly= 
nothing more or less than weak-minded fools. Whence comes: 
this slavish desire to do in all small things exactly what our 
neighbours do? A man is aman; he is not a sheep that he 
should always require the comfort and support of the rest 
of the flock. It is really the most pitiful form of moral 
cowardice, if one looks at it from a proper point of view. There 
are, as everybody knows, shoddy and vulgar people in the 
world, who live in vulgar houses and entertain shoddy guests, 
and, no doubt, the relations between themselves and their 
guests and their servants are as vulgar as their surroundings. 
But what import the ostentation and the folly of these 
people, and why should any reasonable man concern himself 
with their manners and customs? The fact that Ponsonby 
de Tomkyns has given a ten-pound note to the groom of 
the chambers of Sir Gorgius Midas need not revolutionise 
country life. An impecunious man can still afford to 
spend a few days with a duke and distribute very humble 
douceurs amongst his host’s servants. As a matter of 
fact, the good-will of other people’s servants is not always 
to be bought. A pleasant manner and a friendly word oF 
two will go much further in winning their consideration than 
a heavy tip, as the writer in the National Review points ont.. 
Indeed, the counsel which he offers to the country-house guest 
is sensible enough: what we complain of is the fact that he, 
too, seems to think that it is incumbent upon one visitor to 
give the same amount as another. We do not see the neces: 
sity ; it is a matter in which every man ought to be a aw to 
himself. There are cases in which it may be right that a maD 
should give a very heavy tip; a servant in the house of Sir 
Gorgius Midas, for instance, deserves all the eompensatio® 
that he can get, and a guest in that house ought, in justice 
to be heavily fined. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—= 
«POOR PADDY-LAND!” 


[To Tae EpIT0R OF THE “ SprcrarTor,’’] 

$1z,—I feel constrained to challenge some of your corre- 
spondent’s (“ Vacuus Viator’s ”) statements regarding the 
agricultural habits of my countrymen. Misunderstood and 
misguided as Treland has been in the past, it does seem hard 
that a gentleman who rushes through the country by a 
beaten track on a holiday excursion, seeing but a very 
limited portion of the land or its inhabitants, should employ 
the medium of your powerful journal to excite English 
prejudices by representing his casual and imperfect ex- 
periences a8 the real condition of things prevailing amongst 
the farming classes of the country. I inclose you my card. 
You will observe my vocation, and I presume you will recog- 
nise that few persons could have better opportunities of 
studying the habits of the tenant farmers of Ireland than I 
have. I live in the centre of Ulster, amongst a tenantry 
admittedly distinguished for thrift and hardworking industry. 
The forefathers of most of them were planted here by the 
English, amidst the woods and wilds of a pfairie country, to 
maintain the Protestant religion, and support the Union with 
England. These conditions they and their descendants faith- 
fully fulfilled, and whilst performing their obligations they 
did not eat the bread of idleness, they converted moorland 
and forest into fruitful fields and waving meadows, and they 
are to-day as active and energetic in their agricultural pursuits, 
as the tenants of any county in England; ergo, they are not 
likely to stand idly by with folded arms and witness the fruits 
of their labour decaying in their fields. Within the past few 
days, I have travelled five hundred miles through different 
parts of Ulster, and I failed to see the oats and barley uncut 
or unhoused (except in cold, late, mountain districts), or the 
haycocks standing in the meadows, as your correspondent 
unfairly asks your readers to believe; “one swallow does 
not make a summer,” and a passing conversation with 
one lazy farmer, who, as likely as not, was amusing himself 
chafing “Vacuus Viator,” should not be represented as 
typical of the habits and character of the farmers of the 
Province of Ulster. ‘“ Vacuus Viator,” you say, “is not 
exactly an average Englishman, but one of the most experienced 
observers alive.” Pray excuse me observing, that possessing, 
as I am sure he does, all the generous instincts of his country- 
men, his letters to the Spectator serve to convince one more 
forcibly that no Englishman, no matter how keen his sense of 
observation may be, can ever thoroaghly appreciate the Celtic 
character ; and your correspondent’s ignorance of the position 
and action of the responsible and respected gentlemen, legal 
and lay, who are entrusted with the administration of the 
Trish Land Acts, may well be classed in the category of his 
other misrepresentations of the “Poor Land,” upon whose 
honest toiling peasantry he has endeavoured to cast an 
anworthy slur.—I am, Sir, &c., An ULSTERMAN, 





“THE STANDING OF SCHOOLMASTERS.” 
[To tue Eprror oF THE “ SrecrTator.”] 
S1r,—I have just read through with interest your article in 
the Spectator of October 13th on “The Standing of School- 
tasters,” and, as one of the disconsidered class, I feel impelled, 
with your permission, to make comment onit. My experience 
of men in my profession, if such it can be called, makes me 
believe that it is an incorrect generalisation to assert that 
men “are not as proud of being schoolmasters as they are of 
being barristers or architects or engineers.” The school- 
master himself, at any rate, until prolonged strain has in- 
‘luced weariness, is in his heart very proud of his work, and 
it is precisely the intensity of this feeling which sometimes 
Causes a certain want of perspective, which is the special 
failing he has to guard against. Any insinuation on 
his part to the contrary is probably made from ironical 
deference to the feeling towards his occupation which your 
article describes, and which undoubtedly has an existence in 
certain minds. This feeling was once “ voiced,” as the writer 
would sayina paper which is an authority in educational things, 
the Daily Chronicle. Commenting in a short leading article or 
paragraph on the proceedings of the Headmasters’ Conference, 
he remarks (I quote not precisely, but from memory) :—“ Itis 





surprising that gentlemen who display such aptitude for 
debate should consent to spend their time in whipping little 
boys.” Ihave ever since felt a particular admiration for that 
paper. 

The writer of your article does not seem to me to have gone 
quite far enough in his analysis. It is not in spite of, but 
because of, the fact that schoolmasters become Bishops and 
therefore Peers, that the ordinary schoolmaster is at a 
certain disadvantage in the society of barristers, for example, 
who were his equals or inferiors in earlier life. The able and 
conscientious schoolmaster does not as a rule (as figures show) 
follow the only road to preferment and take Holy Orders. He 
is debarred from the prizes, which are inside his profession 
mainly reserved for clergymen; while, as Bishoprics and 
livings form a ready-made pension for the body to which he 
belongs, the need for any other reward for a master as such 
is too often concealed from view. In fact, the lay school- 
master is, in a material sense, a man of limited possibilities, 
and must be content to be regarded as such, while the young 
barrister is always a possible Q.C., and the Q.C. a possible 
Lord Chancellor. 


There is, however, another fairly adequate ground for a 
certain depreciatory view of our calling. M. Sarcey, in an 
article, once sketched his own experience of the work, and its 
great demands on the vital forces. As a professor he was 
exhausted with two days’ work a week; whereas during all the 
years of his subsequent career, he has never even wished 
for a holiday. We are “ giving out all the time,” except in 
the holidays, which are sometimes grudged to us. I once 
heard in amusing circumstances, expression given to a con- 
tempt for us engendered by a vivid appreciation of these 
features of our profession. A young medical man, sitting 
on my right at a bachelor dinner-party where the atmo- 
sphere was rather medical, burst out inconsequently, “Of 
all occupations, I look on that of a schoolmaster as the 
most degrading.” Our host could not refrain from adminis- 
tering punishment (though he at least was not an “ usher”), 
and explained with great geniality that I was one of the vile 
tribe. The other poor man took it unwisely, and floundered 
from confusion to confusion; but his weightiest and most 
just remark was, “ You can never learn anything new, you 
know.” 

I would say, in conclusion, that while I cannot disprove 
that to the assistant-master of a small grammar-school the 
consciousness of being regarded as a State functionary, as 
postmen are, would be infinitely pleasing, the “ public” 
schoolmaster, the breath of whose nostrils is the “regi- 
mental” feeling, would have to seein the change the possi- 
bility of promotion to the post of Minister of Education 
(shall we say with Cabinet rank ?) before he would be greatly 
the prouder.—I am, Sir, &c., A GERUND GRINDER. 


(To tHe Eprror or THz “Srectaror,””] 


S1z,—Has not the low opinion that Englishmen as a rule 
hold of education something to do with what you so aptly 
term the “ disconsideration ” of schoolmasters? When I was 
walking in North Germany in August, I fell in with a 
German of about fifty, whom I rightly guessed to be a Berlin 
merchant. On discovering that I was a schoolmaster, he 
said: “I have no such lofty aim, as you have—to form men; 
Iam a merchant.” Could one imagine a Bradford or Man- 
chester manufacturer uttering such a sentiment? Are not 
schoolmasters in their eyes men employed in keeping boys 
out of mischief, or at the best in teaching them “a little Latin 
and less Greek”? I am free to confess that schoolmasters 
have been themselves often to blame for the mean opinion 
held of their work.—I am, Sir, &c., H. V. H. 


(To tHE Eprror To THE “ SpxcraTor.’”] 
Sir,—In connection with the article in the Spectator of 
October 13th on “The Standing of Schoolmasters,” the 
following incident, which gave me infinite pleasure at the 
time, may be of interest. I was in the saloon of a steamer on 
the West Coast of Scotland last Christmas holidays, and there 
fell into conversation with a melancholy man, a brother Scot, 
sentimental like all the race, and also, as presently appeared, 
lam entably drunk. “It’s a sair warld this,” said he. I said 
I thought there wasn’t much the matter with the world as far 
as 1 knew it. “Aye weel,” he said, “but ye ken I'm @ 
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plomber, and it’s aye a sair warld tae a plumber.” Icondoled 
with him, though secretly glad to hear that perverse and evil 
race were thus affiteted. “ And what’s your trade P” he asked. 
I said I was a schoolmaster. ‘“ Gie’s yer hand,” said he, “I’m 
fu’ o’ seempathy: we baith belang tae a puir despised calling.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. §. S. 





THE WHEAT PROBLEM. 
[To rue Eprror or THs “Sprcraror.”] 

S1r,—Your interesting article, “The Wheat Problem,” in 
the Spectator of October 13th, suggests a reason that I have 
not before seen, why the present extremely low value of wheat 
throughout the world is likely to continue, and may be 
farther depressed. I cannot agree with your pessimistic 
forecast of the condition of the agriculturalists of the world 
for the next ten years. My object in writing, however, is not 
to question the soundness of your conclusion, although I 
should not give it the importance you attach to it in 
influencing continued over-production ; but to point out, what 
appears to me, the misleading value of 16s. per quarter (I 
suppose of 480 lbs.), that you assume as the present 
value of wheat in this country. It is true that in 
certain agricultural centres many samples are now ouly 
bringing from l5ds. to 18s.; but this is owing to their 
bad condition, whilst fine quality in good condition is 
worth 20s. and upwards. The official average of English 
wheat the week before last was 18s. 2d. (the lowest recorded 
for over two hundred years), and is probably fully 2s. lower 
than it would have been if it had been harvested in really 
fine condition. If your price of 16s. is intended to include 
foreign wheat values on English markets, it is equally mis- 
leading, as the finer qualities of American, Californian, 
Australian, and Russian are worth from 20s. to 23s.; and it 
is only the commoner qualities of Russian, Argentine, Indian, 
&c., that range as low as 17s. 6d. to 20s. per quarter.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A SUFFERER. 


[We gave the minimum price of actual sales. —Eb. Spectator.] 


[To THe Eprror or THE ** SpecTaToR.”’] 

S1r,—If there be no likelihood of the production of wheat 
being reduced, the only thing to do is to increase the demand 
for it; and by so doing to raiseits value. Farmers are already 
feeding their cattle with wheat instead of oil-cake, thereby 
saving a middleman’s profits. Possibly it may take the place 
of barley and sugar in brewing and distillation, and be also 
used for making starch. It must be remembered that, 
roughly speaking, a bushel of wheat weighs 601b., of barley 
50 lb., of oats 401b.; consequently wheat, at 2s. 6d.a bushel, has 
to be compared with barley at 2s. 1d., and oats at 1s. 8d., 
while the husk of wheat is less than that of either of the 
other two grains.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 





MUMMY WHEAT. 
[To rae Eprtor or THE “ SpecrarTor,””] 
Srr,—Abont the year 1848 an Egyptian mummy was unrolled 
in public, in Bristol. I do not think I was myself present, but 
I know that some members of my family were. Some grains 
of wheat were distributed from the mummy case, and came 
into my possession. I planted them in 1849, and they produced 
seven-eared wheat. I do not think any doubt can be thrown 
as regards the facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Clifton, Bristol, October 11th. WALTER STURGE. 








BOOKS. 


eae ena 
ERASMUS.* 
Mucu has been written, and much, no doubt, will continue to 
be written, regarding the actors and scenes in the great 
dramas of the Revival of Learning and the European Revolt 
against sacerdotal domination, and it is vain to expect 
unanimity or even charitable agreement on a subject which 
for over three centuries has furnished a battle-field for 
theologians, historians, poets, and even satirists, dramatists, 
and ballad-mongers. It would be idle to expect that even 
the most candid and painstaking students should concur in 
their opinions of Henry VIII. and his daughters, of Leo X., 


a ™» and Letters of Erasmus, By Professor J, A. Froude London: Longmans 











of Luther, Cranmer, or Knox. From this unceasing but: 
perhaps natural conflict of sentiments, the subject of this. 
article has, in a great measure at least, escaped, partly 
because he has never been sufficiently reviled to warrant 
the appearance of champions in his defence, partly becange 
much of what he wrote, even his satirical composi. 
tions, though displaying an insight into human character 
equal to that of Montaigne, and impregnated with a wit as 
keen as that of Rabelais, are but rarely in the hands of 
ordinary readers, and would really prove “caviare to the 
general,” but principally because the great majority of the 
cultivated have long since made up their minds that he wag a 
laborious student and a brilliant writer, but an effeminate, 
vacillating, and even cowardly time-server who valued the 
comforts of life and the bounties of the great far more than 
the interests of truth and the temporal and eternal welfare of 
humanity. From these imputations Professor Froude has, 
we will not say vindicated, but certainly defended, Erasmus 
with a zeal and ability which do honour to his intellect ang 
sympathies; and we should have expected no less from a 
writer who has made for himself a European reputation for 
research and impartiality. But as early impressions are 
seldom, and theri with difficulty, abandoned, we fear there 
will still be some who will deem Erasmus the counterpart of 
Sir William Temple as described by Lord Macaulay, ang. 
sentence him to herd with the— 
* cattivo coro 
Degli angeli, che non furon ribelli, 
Né furon fedeli a Dio, ma per sé foro.” 


The Letters of Erasmus, which we sincerely hope Professor 
Froude may find time and health to edit in extenso, in many 
respects strongly resemble those of Cicero (as indeed the 
writers exhibit many similar points of character and even of 
eccentricity), and they give the best account attainable not 
only of the religious and political but of the moral and socia? 
state of Western Europe during the half-century immediately 
preceding the Reformation. 

From what we know of the Netherlanders of this time, our 
author is certainly justified in holding that no race—save,. 
perhaps, the Italian—was more likely to produce a vigorous 
and independent thinker; but if the “Sieben Berge” of 
which his mother was a native be the range of hills on 
the east bank of the Rhine known by that name, he also 
participated in the Teutonic element, while his levity and 
propensity for jesting, even on some very solemn subjects, 
would lead us to suspect the presence of a French ancestor 
somewhere in his genealogy. Tradition affirms him to have 
been illegitimate,—a statement which Professor Froude holds 
to be “altogether, or partly, a lie.” It has, however, been 
generally credited, andis perhaps for that very reason unworthy 
of acceptance; but if it be true, we must add one name more 
to the long roll of able and eminent men who have been born 
out of wedlock. Left an orphan while a mere schoolboy, his. 
guardians so mismanaged his little property that no assets 
were left, and then tried to force him into a monastery. We 
have his own account of his struggles against entering into 
the life of religion, in a letter to the Pope’s Secretary, 
but as he gives no dates we are unable to ascertain how 
long his resistance lasted; eventually he yielded, and became 
an Augustinian monk. The Prior of his monastery soon dis- 
cerned that Erasmus was not only morally and intellectually, 
bat physically, unsuited for a cenobitic life and, knowing the. 
coercion to which he had been subjected, was perhaps moved 
by remorse. To free him from his vows would have been 
ultra vires, but he could grant leave of absence; he therefore 
recommended him to the Bishop of Cambray, and to the 
brother of that prelate, the Abbot of St. Bertin. This was to 
Erasmus his first subjection to the thraldom of patronage, 
and some will hardly believe that the earliest fosterers of his. 
as yet untried abilities were two “ pampered prelates.” Some, 
and especially those who value intellectual acquisitions only 
when they can be “ made to pay,” may condemn him for having. 
been for the greater part of his life a dependent on the 
bounty of Peers and Princes; but at this time there was 
hardly any reading public, and a scholar by profession 
had to choose between the favour of the great and the 
struggles of Johnson (and very badly remunerated they 
were), the life of Savage and perhaps the death of Chatterton. 
Spenser and Shakespeare, Milton and Tasso, submitted to be 
patronised and received pecuniary free-gifts, and yet their high 
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spirit and integrity have never been questioned ; and even the 
haughty Dante gratefully records the liberality of the noble 
race of Malespina. Has, indeed, patronage ceased altogether 
in these days of free education, free libraries, and general 
enlightenment? Or are not the patrons merely changed and 
multiplied infinitesimally ? The patronage of the Tudor and 

Stuart periods had its good side. 

The Bishop of Cambray, though a benevolent and well- 
meaning man, was cold in manners, formal, and suspicious, 
particularly as regarded the moral propriety of his youthful pro- 
tégés. Hesoon discerned that Erasmus was unfit for the duties 
of secretary, or, indeed, for an official position of any kind ; and 
certainly there is much in his character which reminds us of 

Dickens’s notorious Harold Skimpole. He therefore allowed 

Erasmus to proceed to Paris, assigning him a pension which 

that careless and convivial genius deemed by no means ample 

or even sufficient. So few of his letters are dated, that it is 
impossible to say how many years he abode in this capital; 
but we know that he added to what he deemed his scanty 
pension by tuition, and thus won the friendship and assistance 
of three of his pupils, Lord Mountjoy, the Hon. Thomas 
Grey, and a Dutch magnate, the Prince of Veer, as well as of 
the wife of the last, Anna Bersala. From Mountjoy (who was 
by no means the “ blood-stained Mountjoy ” of Irish patriotic 
literature, but perhaps an ancestor) he enjoyed a pension all 
his life, and frequently received large sums from Grey and 
the Prince and Princess of Veer. This is the more note- 
worthy, as at this time he had published nothing, though 
from early boyhood he had been an unwearied writer, princi- 
pally, however, in Latin verse, and of the fugitive species. 
Some advanced thinkers of democratic views may well marvel 
for what end these aristocrats, who “neither toiled nor spun,” 
could have studied under the supervision of an as yet obscure 
scholar; but though we will not say that if there had been 
no Mountjoy or Veer there would have been no Erasmus, yet 
very probably there would have been but a very little, or perhaps 
avery bad Erasmus. In 1500, at the request of Mountjoy, he 
visited England, his not understanding our language being 
no impediment to social intercourse, for English gentlemen 
did not then consider conversation in Latin “‘ bad form ;” and 
from his praises of our country and people, we may wonder 
that he did not take up his abode among us permanently. 
However, he revisited our land repeatedly. On his return to 
Paris, he published his first work, the Adagia, a production 
of no great originality, being in fact a mere collection of pro- 
verbs, maxims, and such quotations as had struck his fancy, 
but always marked by fine taste and sound judgment. In 
1507 he was able to realise his wish to visit Rome, and while 
passing over the Alps composed his Latin poem, “ De Incom- 
modis Senectutis,” in which we find much of fancy, variety, 
invention, and sometimes even beauty, but no deeper or 
grander poetic qualities ; indeed, he seems to have had no idea 
of the sublime or majestic either in thought or scenery. Rome 
does not appear to have suited him long, and we soon find him 
again in England, where he taught Greek at Cambridge and 
composed his most remarkable and popular work, The Praise 
of Folly. In this brief but wonderfully able book, written 
in the style of his favourite Lucian, to whom he seems in- 
debted in no small degree, Folly is introduced pleading her 
own cause, and asserting her pre-eminence in human affairs, 
80 far at Jeast as this world is concerned, by showing that an 
overwhelming majority of mankind engage themselves with 
foolish ardour in foolish pursuits and, as a rule, arrive at suc- 
cess by foolish means. Naturally, he does not spare the 
monastic orders, who were his pet aversion, and inveighs 
against the wealth and luxury of the dignified clergy and the 
temporal power of the Papacy with the fire and vigour of 
Dante. 

We may here notice a small book of practical religion, the 
Encheiridion Militis Christiani, which Mr. Drummond has 
carelessly translated “The Christian Soldier’s Dagger ;” not 
considering that the Greek word iyxsip/dsov means also a 
manual or hand-book, an error from which Mr. Froude’s 
scholarship has saved him. This little book was probably the 
archetype of Sir Richard Steele’s Christian Hero, which is 
not so much read now as it deserves to be. 


Though Erasmus translated into Latin many portions of 
Plutarch, Lucian, and Euripides, yet these can hardly be 
deemed of much value when we reflect that Greek learning 
was then in its infancy, that books were few and dear; and 





that he had not the advantages which more recent scholars 
have enjoyed. His edition of Terence gives but little infor- 
mation, but his great importance in the eyes of scholars 
rests upon his editions of the New Testament in Greek with 
a Latin translation and notes with brief paraphrases, and 
of the works of St. Jerome. The first edition of the former 
contains some errors and much that even at the present day 
might be considered audacious criticism, and was therefore 
fiercely attacked by Lee, who was subsequently Archbishop 
of York, and more learnedly and mildly by the Spanish 
Divines Stunica and Carranza, but into this controversy it 
would be out of place to enter. In later editions many errors 
disappeared, but the doctrinal views of Erasmus, whatever 
may be thought of their justice, are certainly not those of the 
Church of Rome, and were condemned by the Sorbonne, while 
most of his writings were inserted in the list of books pro- 
hibited to be read by true believers. 

His treatise on the pronunciation of Latin and Greek alone 
would have vindicated for Erasmus high rank as a philologist, 
and is now generally admitted to be founded on just principles ; 
but any attempt to introduce uniformity in this matter will 
probably fail, being opposed to national vanity and self-will as 
well as to what are humorously called the “traditions of our 
great Public Schools.” 

Some of the shorter treatises of Erasmus are well worthy of 
notice, as they deal with topics which are still in the air, and 
may well be discussed, though we do not anticipate anything 
like a satisfactory solution. Such are his essays on Clerical 
Celibacy, on Vows, Pilgrimages, the Adoration of Relics and 
Images, the undue multiplication of Fasts, Vigils, and Saints’ 
Days, and his defence of Reuchlin, who had promoted the 
study of Hebrew. These, however, would, to be properly 
edited, require a copious body of notes and an amount of 
research which, we fear, would be but inadequately com- 
pensated. 

The Querela Pacis is a diatribe on the follies and calamities 
of war, in which Erasmus carried his “ peace-at-any-price” 
views to an impracticable, if not an unreasonable, extent, 
holding that even self-defence can rarely if ever justify an 
appeal to arms. 

The Familiar Colloquies will be always admired by 
those who appreciate true humour and keen observation of 
men and manners, and carefully studied by such as desire to 
contemplate a lifelike picture of the civilisation and state 
of society in Western Europe in the sixteenth century. 
Originally a tiny pamphlet, it was enlarged greatly in his 
subsequent edition; but, as Erasmus could not avoid being 
sly and sarcastic, the adherents of Mediavalism soon scented 
heresy, and the book was prohibited to the faithful. 

In some features of character Erasmus seems to have 
resembled Pope. Being unduly sensitive to censure, and 
hence prone to quarrelling and recrimination, he became 
involved in many controversies which, with prudence, he 
could have avoided. Professor Froude has so ably and 
logically defended him against the charges of vacillation 
and cowardice regarding religious controversy that most 
candid readers of his lectures will probably be convinced by 
his arguments; but it would be no easy matter to decide 
to what religious denomination, if now alive, he would give 
his adhesion. He always declared himself a Roman Catholic; 
but that Church virtually, though not perhaps formally, had 
cast him out. A Lutheran he assuredly was not, much less a 
Calvinist, and the violent political zeal of the English Non- 
conformist bodies—we except the Methodists—would to him 
have been hateful. We may say of him as of Milton, “ Magis 
habuit quod fugeret quam quod sequeretur.” 

If genius be, as it has been defined, “the united powers of 
a great intellect turned by accident in some specific direction,” 
Erasmus may most justly claim this possession, and as to 
narrate the history or comment on the writings of a great 
man requires a due portion of this quality, a candid posterity 
will readily assign to Professor Froude what three centuries 
have already awarded to Erasmus. 





TRILBY.* 
To speak of Mr. du Maurier’s second novel as a great achieve- 
ment in fiction seems to us quite as unwarrantable a proceed- 
ing as to deny the strong though intermittent fascination 
which it exerts, in spite of a host of faults,—whether of taste 
* Trilvy. By George du Maurier. 3 vols, London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and Oo. 
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or of method or of style. There are some lucky people who 
have the knack of making their mark dxép «épov, as Homer 
would say, and amid their ranks we are inclined to reckon 
Mr. du Maurier the novelist. Here is indeed an exemplar 
vitiis imitabile, and we devoutly trust that none of our 
younger writers will model themselves on the go-as-you- 
please mode of progression adopted by the author of 
Trilby. For Mr. du Maurier rambles along in the most 
erratic fashion, digressing—often at a tangent—and then 
apologising for his irrelevance so naively and quaintly, that 
one cannot be angry with him. As regards style, Trilby is 
the strangest compost of French, English, slang, superior 
Telegraphese, and occasional flights of natural eloquence, 
that we have ever come across. The name of the heroine 
herself, Trilby O’Ferrall—which might have been coined 
or chosen by a French novelist, like the “ Miss Rovel” of 
Cherbuliez—is quite in keeping with the strange bilingual 
dialect in which Mr. du Maurier writes, though, to do him 
justice, it is true that O’Ferrall is a bond-fide variant on the 
commoner form of O’Farrell. Trilby, we take it, is a sheer 
invention of the author, a fancy name, such as Mr. Lear might 
have improvised, and has certainly a vague ‘“ meloobious” 
charm. The sudden intrusion of jarring colloquialisms in 
the narrative is bad enough, but there are moments when 
the author lapses into downright childish ineptitude, as, for 
example, when, after a quasi-humorous lament on the loss 
of appetite that comes with advancing years, he winds up, 
“ Hélas! ahimé! ach weh! ay de mi! ehew! oiuos,—in point of 
fact, alas! That is the very exclamation I wanted.” There is 
nothing so cruel as print for exposing the harmless folly of the 
colloquial word, and the whimsical language in which a man 
may keep his diary or converse with his intimates is not the best 
vehicle for expressing himself when he writes a novel. Mr. du 
Maurier’s desipience is very sweet, but it is often so inoppor- 
tune as to make the sympathetic reader positively blush- 
Still, we freely confess that it is in great measure this artless 
indiscretion which lends Trilby so much of its peculiar charm. 
It is simply and confessedly a revelation of the writer’s 
individuality, of his likes and dislikes, his accomplishments 
and his limitations. There never was a less self-effacing 
author, or one who, as he would say, “gave himself away” 
more often. And as to his perfect eincerity, there can be no 
doubt. He writes to please himself, and not to please his 
public, and for this rare and admirable quality much may be 
forgiven him. 


The scene of the first and best volume of Trilby is laid in 
the Quartier Latin, and gives a very vivid and interesting 
picture of student life in Paris some five and thirty years 
ago. There we are introduced to the “three Musketeers of 
the brush,” Taffy Wynne, a Yorkshire Hercules and ex- 
plunger, Sandy McAllister, the “ Laird,” and William Bagot, 
alias Little Billee, three devoted chums, whose artistic talent 
varies in an inverse ratio with their physical development. 
Trilby, the orphan daughter of a dissolute Irish scholar and 
a beautiful Scotch barmaid, who earns her living in the Latin 
Quarter as a blanchisseuse de fin and a model, soon looms large 
on the scene, a tall, statuesque, superb creature, and becomes 
the faithful ally and comrade of the three Englishmen. 
And here let us remark that though Mr. du Maurier 
handles his theme with an amount of reticence and discretion 
rare in a modern novelist, and though the attitude of his 
three heroes towards Trilby is uniformly chivalrous and 
honourable, this portion of his story is hardly virginibus 
puerisque, and it is to his credit that he realises and 
emphasises this fact. The ennobling effect on Trilby of her 
constant association with three honest men is very admirably 
traced ; while coming disaster is foreshadowed by the magnetic 
influence exerted on her by a villainous mongrel Jew named 
Svengali, with a genius for music and no other single redeem- 
ing quality. Little Billee falls in love with the repentant 
Magdalen, and after nineteen refusals she acceptshim. Then 
Mrs. Bagot, his mother, and a clerical uncle—one of two gross 
caricatures on the cloth which disfigure Mr. du Maurier’s 
pages — intervene, and Trilby, yielding to the mother’s 
entreaties, disappears without even a farewell interview 
with the man she loves so well. The goodly comradeship of 
the three Englishmen is broken up, and Little Billee, after a 
dangerous illness, becomes rapidly famous as the greatest 
English painter of his day. No trace is left of Trilby, but 
after a few years all Europe rings with the fame of a mar- 





vellous singer,—La Svengali. The three friends cross to Paris 
to hear her, and recognise Trilby in the prima donna,—Trilby 
who had no music in her composition, and could not sing a 
note in tune to save her life. The tragic dénouement is rapidly 
hurried on. Trilby cuts her old friends dead, Svengali 
insults Little Billee, is thrashed by Taffy, and finally dies of 
heart-disease in Drury Lane Theatre on the night of 
Trilby’s début in England. Released from the demonic 
inflaence of Svengali, who had hypnotised her into the 
greatest singer of her age, Trilby loses her voice, and takes 
up the thread of her affectionate relationship with her 
three friends for the brief remainder of her life. For Trilby 
dies of a decline, and Little Billee dies soon after of a broken 
heart. In a short epilogue, in which Taffy and his wife, 
Little Billee’s sister, visit Paris some twenty years later, and 
encounter a musical friend and protégé of Svengali’s, who 
had helped to train Trilby, and accompanied them on their 
tours, further details are given as to the mysterious 
metamorphosis of the tuneless and tone-deaf Trilby into 
the greatest singer of the century. A rough summary 
like the foregoing must accentuate the extravagances 
of the plot, but we are bound to confess that the glaring 
absurdity of this musical miracle—for which there igs 
no justification whatever in all the annals of hypnotism— 
shattered our interest in the heroine from the moment of her 
reappearance in the character of the prima donna. There 
are many things hard to swallow in Trilby the model, 
guttersnipe and Gretchen, grisette and Juno in one; but as 
for La Svengali, she and her singing and her songs come 
straight from that fantastic nightmare-land of the imagina- 
tion, which Mr. du Maurier has himself so felicitously 
reproduced in his dream pictures in Punch. At any rate, 
whoever may be convinced by this miraculous metamorphosis, 
no musician with any pretence to education or any liberality 
of views will be able to read this part of the story with patience. 
For to enhance the marvel Mr. du Maurier represents his 
heroine as singing and glorifying either hackneyed popular 
airs or travesties of Chopin. And to make matters a great 
deal worse he drags in Berlioz as an imaginary eulogist of her 
transcendental performances, and “ Herr Blagner ” indulging 
in an intemperate diatribe on the tyranny of the prima donna, 
to wit, “Svengalismus.” In this, Herr Blagner attempts to 
show— 

« That mere virtuosity carried to such a pitch is mere viciosity 
—base acrobatismus of the vocal chords, a hysteric appeal to mor- 
bid Gallic ‘sentimentalismus;’ and that this monstrous develop- 
ment of a phenomenal larynx, this degrading cultivation and 
practice of the abnormalismus of a mere physical peculiarity, are 
death and destruction to all true music; since they place 
Mozart and Beethoven, and even himself, on a level with Bellini, 
Donizetti, Offenbach, any Italian tune-tinkler, any ballad-monger 
of the hated Paris pavement ! and can make the highest music of 
all (even his own) go down with the common herd at the very 
first hearing, justas if it were some idiotic refrain of the Café 
Chantant !” 

Now it will perhaps surprise Mr. du Maurier to learn that 
no one assailed the tyranny of the prime donne more relent- 
lessly than Berlioz, who called them “regular monsters,” 
while as for Wagner, who is so transparently assailed 
in this silly parody, it is equally notorious that he 
had a very cordial admiration for Bellini, and the “pure 
melody, the simple nobility, and beauty of song,” to quote 
his own words, which are to be found in Bellini’s operas. 
Mr. du Maurier is careful to inform us in another passage 
that he is no musician—that indeed is pretty obvious from 
his description of Svengali’s magic flageolet—and it is a 
thousand pities that this consciousness did not restrain him 
from these gratuitous incursions into the thorny paths of 
musical criticism. And it is not only upon the domain of 
musical criticism that Mr. du Maurier insists on rushing in. 
Little Billee, on becoming famous, pays the natural forfeit of 
success, and is made the target for all manner of abuse from 
his jealous and ungenerous colieagues, and as the author 
dilates on this unworthy vilification, instead of dismissing 
it as the correlative und converse of laudari a laudato, his 
usually gentle tones became shriller and shriller, Thus for 
the space of two whole pages we are treated to a screaming 
tirade against those who unite “in hissing dispraise of more 
successful fellow-craftsmen.” Here again the writer only 
succeeds in making us hot and uncomfortable; for Mr. da 
Maurier has “such a way with him” that his readers— 








even though, as in the case of the present writer, they may 
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never have set eyes on him—soon come to regard him as 
a friend, and it is a painful thing to see a friend in a 
passion. Last, and in some ways worst of all, is Little 
Billee’s portentous monologue—quite “ Blagnerian ” in its 
length—on the subject of supernataral religion and of com- 
promise; on the anthropomorphic conception of God ; the 
dishonesty of parsons—parsons are treated in Trilby quite 
in the spirit of a Gaiety burlesque—and a variety of other 
topics; and all in a vein of callow, tasteless, and flippant 
agnosticism. A more comprehensive collection of things 
“better left unsaid”—to borrow a phrase from the gentle 
satirist of Punch—has not often been compressed within 
the limits of a single chapter, certainly not in a novel 
the dominant note of which is sympathy and tenderness. 
Still, in spite of his monologue and the abnormal activity of his 
lachrymal glands, and his rather snobbish views on the efficacy 
of birth, and his girlish ways, Little Billee is an engaging 
creature; while his two bosom friends are quite the best drawn 
characters in the book. “Taffy’s” magnificent physique 
and athletic accomplishments are perhaps too effusively ex- 
tolled, otherwise he is (in the author’s phrase) quite a “glorious 
chum ;” while as for the “Laird,” his bad French and his 
good heart soon endear him to the reader. The “ Laird,” it 
may be added, made a great speciality of toreador pictures, 
which he sold very well in his native Dundee, until he took to 
painting them from the life, in Spain, after which they entirely 
ceased to hit the popular fancy ; “so he took to painting Roman 
cardinals and Neapolitan pifferari, from the depths of his con- 
sciousness—and was so successful that he made up his mind he 
would never spoil his market by going to Italy.” Now, whether 
this particular humorous allusion be founded on fact or not, 
portrait fiction unquestionably plays a considerable part in 
Trilby. In the case of some of the minor characters, who 
just flit across the scene, like Glorioli the singer, only the 
name is changed, and all the rest is simple biography; while 
some twenty pages at the end of the first volume are devoted 
to a string of sketches of pleasant or remarkable contem- 
poraries of the three heroes, “who have since become 
famous.” The dangers and drawbacks of this method 
may be sufficiently illustrated by a collation of this chapter 
as it now stands with its original form in Harper’s Maga- 
ziné. The roman a clef, if it is to please the originals, must be 
fulsome or colourless ; to please the public it must be spicy 
and scurrilous. 

And now, before we take leave of a book which, with all its 
blemishes and indiscretions, again and again delights by its 
colour and freshness and unconventionality, let us express 
our liveliest regret that in the English edition the charming 
and suggestive illustrations by the author which accompanied 
its serial issue have been unaccountably omitted, an omission 
which seriously impirs the attractiveness of the novel, much 
as the absence of scenic accessories, action, and costume 
impair the effectiveness of a concert performance of the works 
of “ Herr Blagner.” 





A NEW HISTORY OF VENICE.* 


Tus is an age of series and manuals. Hardly a year passes 
but some enterprising publisher announces that he will issue 
a new collection of volumes bearing on some subject, historical 
or biographical, and the large and increasing body of readers, 
athirst for a little culture and stimulated thereto by Extension 
lectures, read the same and are eager for more. To some such 
body of readers the book before us is intended to appeal. A 
history of Venice compressed into four hundred pages is not 
likely to recount the story of that city in any great fullness of 
detail, or with much original research. The readers for whom 
it is intended do not demand originality, and are satisfied if 
they are given a clear and picturesque narrative. And in this 
aim the writer of the book before us has succeeded. No 
Italian city is so replete with the picturesque as Venice; the 
beauty of her buildings and pictures, the unique character of 
her position, the secrecy and mystery of her dread Council of 
Ten, are known to every one, and naturally tend to divert the 
attention of the unscholarly reader from the true elements of 
her greatness, To this temptation Mrs. Wiel must have been 
strongly exposed in the writing of this book, and on the whole 
she has come through her difficulties very well. 

With no other city of Italy can Venice be adequately com- 





pared. She has been called the Sparta of Italy in contradis- 
tinction to Florence, its Athens; but such an analogy is in 
the last degree false and misleading. In fact, Mr. Horatio 
Brown has spoken the truth when he says that Venice was 
successful just because she was unlike any other Italian city, 
because she was “unique.” Whatever view we take of the 
origin of Venice, and whatever date we accept, certain it is 
that by the time of Belisarius and his destruction of the 
Ostrogothie kingdom, Venice had become a place of import- 
ance. Her isolation and the surrounding waters forced on 
her inhabitants a spirit of energy and independence. In the 
struggles which continued during the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries to distract the unhappy land of Italy, 
while the Pope was bickering with the Lombards and the 
Exarch of Ravenna intriguing against both, Venice assumed 
naturally the position she continued to hold till 1118, and 
only finally lost at the Fourth Crusade in 1204. Till then 
she must be looked on not as a part of the West, but as 
an outpost of the East. Not for a moment would she 
have admitted to the Exarch the semblance of jurisdiction 
or a scrap of land among her islands; but in her professed 
adhesion to the Emperor of the Byzantines she never 
wavered. “We have not come to these islands to live 
ander a lord” were the words of the Venetians, and the 
same feeling which made them curb the power of their 
Doges, made them prefer the King Log at Byzantium whom 
they had not seen, to the King Stork—whether Luitprand, 
Pepin, or Otto II.—whom they had seen. From the East 
and the Byzantine Empire came their greatness, the begin- 
nings of their commerce and of their Eastern dominions; 
and it was several centuries before they gradually changed 
this attitude or busied themselves in the troubled politics of 
the West. Now this fact is hardly stated with sufficient in- 
sistence by the writer under notice. We do not for a moment 
doubt that she is herself well aware of the fact; but it is not 
stated with such clearness that the ordinary reader—for 
whom and not for the professed student is this book written 
—may immediately grasp it and apply it as a leading thread 
through the early diplomacy of Venice. Mrs. Wiel seems 
hardly to have perceived of what huge importance are the 
dates of 1095 and 1118 in the history of Venice, and this 
want of acumen leads her into a very serious misstatement of 
the Venetian aims when she comes to relate the share of that 
city in the Crusades. 

Considering, then, the attitude of Venice towards the East 

and West, there can be no doubt of the vast influence exer- 
cised by the Crusades on her history. She had acquired a 
commanding position not less by her own enterprise and 
industry, than by her unique position. In her diplomatic 
relations, in culture, and in sympathies, she was still part of 
the Roman Empire in the East. With the politics of Italy and 
the West, she had hitherto had little concern. As we have 
seen, she had repelled the attempts of Frankish Pepin and 
Saxon Otto, and proclaimed her isolation from the revived 
Roman Empire of the West. Now there entered a totally 
new force in the shape of the Crusades, and this new force 
was certain to act powerfally upon Venice. Nothing marks the 
statesmen and rulers of Venice more strongly than their just 
appreciation of the events going on around them. They seem 
at once to have perceived that the crusading spirit was, as we 
should now say, in the air, and that Venice would either gain 
or lose enormously by the altered conditions of Western 
Christendom. By forwarding the designs of the Crusaders, 
by helping them on their road to Palestine, Venice would 
constitute herself the meeting-place of East and West; of 
this situation a city of traders could take full advantage, and 
thus Venice would gain. And, to the huge chagrin of the 
Byzantines, this was the policy adopted by Venice. The 
writer does not fully recognise the importance of this decision, 
and the words with which she opens her account of Venice 
and the Crusades are strangely wide of the mark (the italics 
are ours) :— 
“The hour had now come when Venice was to make open con- 
fession, as it were, of her devotion to religion and her love of 
sacred rights and traditions. The whole of the Christian world 
had been aroused by Pope, or conscience, or public opinion, to arm 
in defence of Christ’s sepulchre, and fight for the rescue of the 
Holy Land...... Doge Vitale Michiel convoked a general 
assembly where he pointed out the claims of religion, and the 
advantages that would accrue to their commerce if they acceded to 
the proposal.” 





® Veni. 7 6 ” q 
. Phin a. 4, Alethea Wiel, “The Story of the Nations” S-ries. London: 
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that explains the attitude of Venice at this crisis, and it 
requires to be placed in strong relief, for it contains the secret 
of this political volte-face. With abstract piety Venice had 
no sympathy ; it was the commercial instinct that lay nearest 
her heart. In 1118 Venice assisted the Crusaders in taking 
Tyre,—-a step most repugnant to the Eastern Emperor. 
Henceforward she was committed to this policy, and the 
events of the twelfth century led naturally and easily to the 
Fourth Crusade and the occupation of Constantinople by the 
Latins. Mrs. Wiel does well to dwell on this episode in the 
history of Venice as something worse thana crime. For it 
was a blunder in that it weakened the resisting power of 
Eastern Christendom, and ultimately abandoned Venice to 
an unequal struggle with the Ottoman Turks. The account 
of the constitutional changes which went on from 1172 to 
1297, is good and accurate; not the less so because it is drawn 
almost entirely from Mr. Horatio Brown’s essay on the same 
subject. When all has been said to explain the stability and 
success of the Venetian Government, its permanence must 
yet remain a matter of wonder, though not perhaps of 
mystery. Of all forms of government an oligarchy is the 
least lasting and the most open to enemies, internal and 
external. But anyway, the Oligarchy became established 
and fixed, until, in the fifteenth century, we find it looked up 
to by the other Italian cities, distracted by faction and civil 
war, as a model of all a government should be. 


The next important passage in the history of Venice is the 
growth of her empire on the mainland of Italy. From many 
points of view tkis was a deplorable change in her position. 
But the writer does not quite realise that there is a real chain 
of development in the desire of Venice for dominions on terra 
jirma; it was no new desire born in a night or suggested by 
the defenceless position of the Visconti lands in 1402; it was 
but one link in a long series. Venice, as we have seen, had 
decided in the twelfth century to become the meeting-place of 
East and West, and the exploiter of both. She had succeeded 
admirably. Her trade increased, and as the Hast became 
ever more and more feeble, she obtained a considerable 
Empire in Greece and the Levant. Moreover, the exigencies 
of her position forced her to maintain some sort of hold on 
the Illyrian coast-line. Thenin the fourteenth century comes 
her fight to the death with Genoa. The crushing ruin at 
Chioggia destroyed the hopes of the Ligurian Republic at 
once and for ever. Venice remained mistress of the inland 
sea; and if at this juncture she looked round for fresh worlds 
to conquer, who can wonder, even if they blame? More- 
over, about this time she was losing her Dalmatian posses- 
sions to the Angevin Kings of Hungary; there was present 
the smarting sense of loss. Consequently, when in 1402 Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti suddenly died and left his ill-gotten realm 
in disarray, it was a temptation hardly to be resisted by any 
State, however prudent. The result is well known; by 1430, 
the Republic had got to the Adda, and had her face, as 
Commines shrewdly notices, like a Janus, facing both ways. 
Even before this date the Turks were becoming a menace to 
Venice, and it may well have been that she thought to in- 
crease her strength for the coming struggle by acquiring 
lands in the valley of the Po. How delusive such specula- 
tions were to prove was soon apparent. Whatever she gained 
in the West, Venice lost in the East. She had sacrificed her 
position as the greatest Power in Eastern Europe to become 
one of the duodecimo States of Italy, to intrigue with Cosimo 
of Florence, or match herself against the craft of the Sforza. 


In relating the various events that led up to the invasion 
of Italy by Charles VIII. of France, Mrs. Wiel has supported 
an opinion generally considered heretical, but which we can- 
not but regard as sound. She traces that fatal expedition to 
Venice and her counsels. Most modern writers lay the blame 
on Lodovico Sforza, Innocent VIII., or Peron de Basche (whom 
she quaintly calls “de Baschi,” as if he were an Italian); on 
any one, in short, save the real offender. But the responsi- 
bility of the matter really rests with Venice; she it was who 
advised the baffled Neapolitan barons to apply to the King 
of France, never dreaming he would come; and as proof that 
Mrs. Wiel has in this case been guided by a sound critical 
instinct, we need only cite the early chapters of the seventh 
book of Commines, who propounds the same view with his 
usual clearness and acumen. But all these successes on 
the part of Venice, her seizure of Cyprus, of Ravenna, 
and finally of Rimini and Cervia on the fall of Cesare 





Borgia, only brought upon her the vengeance of the robberg 
of the League of Cambrai; from that war and its con. 
sequences she never really recovered. She had made herself 
by her acquisitions in Lombardy the most compact and 
cohesive power in Italy; rightly or wrongly, they felt her 
a menace to their freedom, and she was doomed to fee] 
the displeasure of Europe in arms. The farther history 
of Venice, though of great interest, has little bearing on 
European politics at large. She was isolated and deserteg 
by her selfish and preoccupied neighbours, and condemned 
to fight a heroic but on the whole a losing battle with the 
Turks. By the middle of the seventeenth century she had 
become merely the most pleasant and depraved capital of 
Europe. To pleasure-seekers, she was a paradise of every. 
thing desirable and forbidden, where amusements, frivolity, 
and vice, held perpetual carnival; her real mission was ended, 
and the fiat of Napoleon, her second Attila, was almost 
inevitable. 

There are a good many things in this excellent little book 
that we should be glad to see revised. The story of the meet. 
ing of Alexander III. and Barbarossa, of how the Pope put 
his foot on the neck of the baffled Emperor, is related as if it 
were historically true, and not the fiction of later chroniclers, 
Such a scene of papal triumph may well have occurred at 
Canossa a century before, but Mrs. Wiel must surely know 
that the Venetian version of this episode is quite unfounded; 
more mention might have been made of Cosimo dei Medici 
and his alliance with Francesco Sforza, for there is little 
doubt that but for Florentine support the Sforzeschi 
would have been destroyed, and Venice become mistress of 
Lombardy from the Lido to the passes of Savoy. The 
visit of Commines to Venice is mentioned as if it took 
place before the expedition of Charles VIII, whereas 
it really occurred at the end of 1494 and the beginning 
of 1495, when Charles was well on his road to Naples, 
The Apulian towns are said to have been ceded to Spain 
at the Peace of Cambrai in 1529, whereas they were really 
taken by Spain at the beginning of the war of Cambrai, 
twenty years before; and though the Peace of 1529 may have 
been the first recognition by Venice of this fact, it is surely 
misleading to assign their loss to this year. But these are 
only a few blots on an otherwise clear and well-constructed 
work. Mrs. Wiel’s Venice is a book that should be read with 
much pleasure and profit. 

The illustrations are mostly taken from the recently pub- 
lished Calli e Canali di Venezia and from M. Yriarte’s Venise, 
nor have they lost much in the transmission. Finally, we 
must not forget to mention that the map of the Lagoons, 
facing p. 5, is “lifted,” without the slightest acknowledgment, 
from Mr. Horatio Brown’s Venice, and as the scale given in 
that book is here omitted, the map is rendered quite useless, 





SIR HARRY PARKES.* 
CoNSIDERING what he was and what he did, Sir Harry Parkes 
never quite got his due share of public appreciation. Two 
things were against him. In the first place his achievements 
lay in China, and to understand them it was necessary to 
master a great number of outlandish names, both of places 
and people. Sir James Stephen in his Story of Nwncomar 
points out what terrible non-conductors of sympathy to the 
public at large are the “ crack-jaw” Indian names which are 
always cropping up in a thorough study of the deeds of Clive 
and Hastings. But if these non-conductors of sympathy are 
an obstacle in Indian history they are ten times worse in that 
of China. How can the plain man be made to glow overa 
master-stroke of statecraft directed against the Viceroy of 
the Se-Chuen province, or against Hang-ki, the Commissioner 
of the Tung-Chow conferences. Hang-ki was in reality rather 
a fine fellow—a diplomatist with a heart, who made the dis- 
covery that the English had “a curious habit of speaking the 
truth ””—but what can be done with a person endowed with 
such a name? The Prince of Kung is pronounceable, but he 
is not prima facie a dignified figure or one who is easily taken 
seriously ; and as for Prince J, itis very difficult to persuade 
oneself that he is not a mere initial, or at best a pseudonym. 
Of course, people who will take the trouble to attend, or 








* The Life of Sir Harry Parkes, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., sometime her Majesty's 
Minister tee and Japan. In 2 vols. Vol. T. “Consul in China. By Stanley 
Lane-Poole, Vol. II. “ Minister Plenipotentiary to Japan.” By F. V. Dickens. 
“China.” Ry 8, Lane-Poole. With Portrait and Maps, London: Mac’ 


and Co, 1894. 
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again, people who are familiar with the literature of Chinese 
travel and history, find no more difficulty in Hang-ki than they 
do in Talleyrand; but then the ordinary reader will not take 
the least trouble to get over ugly names, and knows nothing 
about Chinese nomenclature. But if Sir Harry Parkes was 
handicapped by “ the barbarous binomials,” which stud the 
record of his career like plantins in a lawn, he was placed 
in a still worse position by the fact that there was another 
Sir H. Parkes in existence, and that in the minds of the more 
ignorant portion of the cultivated there arose a hopeless 
confusion between the two men. How could you hope to 
interest the world in the man who, at thirty, governed a city 
of a million people—Canton—as an absolute autocrat, and 
who sat in Pekin waiting death by torture without uttering 
a murmur lest he might embarrass our soldiers and diplomists, 
when you were liable to be met by the remark, “But what 
made him go and live in Sydney ?” 

But though it is a difficult task to interest people in Sir 
Harry Parkes, it is a task well worth accomplishing, for 
without doubt he was one of the greatest of the men 
England ever sent into the Far East. A truly heroic figure 
he stands, the type of the eager, God-fearing, enthusiastic, 
progressive Western, in contrast with the most incompre- 
hensible, the most inhuman, the most unimpressionable 
portion of the brooding East. Whatever else the Chinese 
may be, they are never really uninteresting, contemptible, or 
weak. The story of the young interpreter who so often 
passed the charmed blade of his enthusiasm and his bright 
intelligence through the Dragon’s body, is well worth 
studying. On the whole, Parkes’s life is well told in the 
double-barrelled work before us. We say “ double-barrelled ” 
because it is rather in two books than in two volumes, for the 
two volumes have different writers. Our only complaint is 
that the biography is too long, and that, had the story been 
told at half the length, the number of readers would have 
been doubled. Still, taking the book as it is, it is full of 
interest, and should prove an invaluable handbook for the 
Englishman in China. It will help to teach him how to deal 
with and manage the most unmanageable of all the races of 
the East. In Parkes’s life, the event which lends itself best to 
notice in a review is the imprisonment which he suffered in 
company with Sir Henry Loch, the present Governor of Cape 
Colony. While the allied troops of England and France were 
advancing on Pekin, Parkes, accompanied by Loch and a 
Sikh attendant, was in front of the English lines conducting 
certain negotiations. Before these were completed, hostilities 
began, and Parkes, Loch, and other prisoners were most 
unfairly captured by the Chinese, and handed over to the 
Board of Punishments. The story of what they suffered 
from chains and imprisonment in horribly filthy cells, has 
been told in Loch’s narrative. In the present volume, this 
account is supplemented by extracts taken from Parkes’s 
Report and from letters to his wife. The Chinese believed 
that Parkes could, if he liked, dictate terms of peace and stop 
the advance of the allies; and accordingly they tried to 
frighten him into writing letters to Lord Elgin which would 
produce these results. Parkes, in spite of the terrible tempta- 
tion, refused to let his sufferings be considered a factor in the 
matter, “or to try in any way to influence Lord Elgin as the 
price of his own life.” 


Here is a portion of the account of the imprisonment, com- 
piled by Mr. Lane-Poole. It begins after the iron collars and 
neavy fetters had been removed from the prisoners and they 
had been taken to fairly comfortable quarters :— 


a They were removed under guard, on the 29th, to a temple 
outside the prison, and supplied with excellent food, baths, and 

1 needful comforts. Here many more conferences took place 
with Hang-ki and other officials, and Parkes consented to write 
to Lord Elgin that he was now being well treated, and that he 
hoped hostilities would be suspended in favour of negotiations,— 
to which Loch added a postscript in Hindustani to warn the 
Ambassador that the letter was written by order of the Chinese. 
Again and again the mandarins tried to extort a pledge from 
Parkes on the subject of the terms of peace; they could not 
shake his determination to do nothing that could bind or hamper 
Lord Elgin. Among the thrilling incidents of these days of 
anxious expectation was the discovery, in a package of clothes 
sent by their friends at the camp, of a worked handkerchief and 
embroidered dress shirt; such strange articles for two prisoners 
aroused Mr. Loch’s suspicions, and he discovered a sentence in 
Hindustani, almost invisibly worked round in the embroidery, 
announcing that the bombardment would begin on the third 
day and asking for the exact position of their place of captivity. 
One may conceive how the hopes and fears of the prisoners rose 





and fell as they read: how the zeal of their friends was weighed. 
against the risk of instant death on the sound of the first gun: 
‘that shot,’ said Hang-ki, ‘ will be the si for your execution.’ 
It was made very clear to them that British bombs would be 
answered by prisoners’ heads. On October 3rd a letter from Mr. 
Wade was brought in, in which he told Parkes that if any harm 
befell the prisoners, Pekin would be ‘burnt from one end to the 
other,’—a posthumous consolation which did not greatly raise 
their spirits. The thought of the misery that would ensue was 
more painful to Parkes even than their own position. If the 
Chinese believed that the threat would be carried out, it might 
save their lives; but would they believe? The one hope lay in 
Hang-ki, who had discovered that the English had ‘a curious 
habit of speaking the truth:’ if he could convince the Prince of . 
Kung of the genuineness of the threat, all might yet be well, 
and for his own sake he would try to save the destruction of his 
own house and possessions. At first Hang-ki failed to bring the 
Council of State over to his view, and on the 5th he told the 
prisoners that they were to be executed that evening. They wrote 
their farewell letters and felt almost glad that the suspense was 
over. Then an order came to reprieve them till the morrow, 
and in the morning Hang-ki arrived with an altered countenance 
and told them that he had been up all night with the Prince of 
Kung, who had finally agreed to accept Lord Elgin’s terms.” 


Their final delivery came in the following manner, and with 
this extract we must close our notice of a very interesting 
book,—one which will, we trust, in spite of the obstacles we 
have noticed, win the public favour it deserves :— 


“« About noon a mandarin called, who hada long whispered con- 
versation with Hang-ki. Hang-ki then returned to his seat, and 
after quietly drinking a cup of tea, said to Parkes that Prince 
Kung had decided upon releasing us at once, and that we should 
be sent about 2 o’clock that afternoon into the allied camp. 
Parkes merely bowed in answer, and when he told me, said, 
‘ Don’t exhibit any pleasure or feeling.’ I suggested that as the 
discussion about the sun and earth must be by this time nearly 
exhausted, he should ask their opinion as to whether the moon 
rotates on her own axis, which I believed was a doubtful point in 
Europe. Without saying one word respecting our release, Parkes 
quietly began on this subject and continued until Hang-ki’s 
patience was exhausted, when he exclaimed, ‘You — to be 
alike indifferent as to whether you are to die or live.’ Parkes re- 
plied, ‘ Not at all; but we have now had considerable experience of 
the vacillation and the deceit of the Chinese Government, and 
therefore until our release becomes an accomplished fact, we ven- 
ture to doubt it.’ Hang-ki had now risen and was walking up and 
down the room ; he suddenly went up to Parkes, and leaning for- 
ward, whispered in his ear, ‘There are — difficulties to be 
overcome; you cannot leave before 2 o’clock, but you cannot be 
more anxious to hurry forward the arrangements thanIam. If 
we ever meet after to-day, remind me, and I will tell you my 
reasons.’ ” 


The reason was simple. Hang-ki had heard by means of his 
spies that an edict countermanding the reprieve, and ordering 
instant decapitation, was on its way, and he wished to get the: 
prisoners clear off before its arrival. He only succeeded in 
completing the formalities a quarter of an hour before the 
edict arrived. One cannot but regret that Sir Harry Parkes 
is not still among us. At the present juncture, his knowledge 
of the Far East would be invaluable. He knew Japan as well 
as China, and understood to the full the characteristics of 
either nation. 





THE DIARY OF COLONEL PETER HAWKER.* 


CoLoNEL HAWKER, who was born in 1786, was the 
descendant of ancestors who had served in the British 
Army from the days of Elizabeth without a break. He 
was educated at Eton, and was gazetted in 1801, obtaining 
his troop in 1804. He served with the greatest bravery and 
distinction under Wellington in the Peninsular War, and 
led his squadron with such gallantry as to win the 
word “Douro” for the colours of his regiment, the then 
14th Light Dragoons. He had the misfortune to be severely 
wounded in the thigh at the battle of Talavera in 1809, 
and returned to England invalided. But his heart was with 
the army, and as soon as he thought he was able, he insisted 
on trying to rejoin his regiment, against all advice. On 
January 29th, 1811, we find him on board Nelson’s old flag- 
ship, the ‘ Victory,’ already so overcrowded with troops, that 
he could only find a berth “in the surgeon’s medicine closet, 
off the cockpit, in total darkness, where the air was so foub 
that in several parts a candle could not be kept alight, and 
the extinguished snuff of it was literally a relief from the 
infernal stench of the place.” He tells us that he slept on 
the very couch where Nelson breathed his last. His wound 
breaking out afresh, he was landed at Brixham. Ultimately 





* The Diary of Colonel Peter Hawker, Author of ‘* Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen,” 1802-1853, With an Introduction by Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Barts 
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he reached Portugal, but only to be sent back as totally unfit 
for field duty, and he retired from active service in 1813. 

We have read these volumes with great interest and 
pleasure, and have gained a strong respect and liking for their 
author. Colonel Hawker lived a very full and busy life, and 
threw himself with immense energy into all his undertakings, 
whether of business or pleasure. He discharged the duties 
of a resident landed proprietor, was Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the North Hampshire Militia, and afterwards Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for his county, was a courtier, “the keenest and most 
hard-working sportsman ever known,” says Sir R. Payne- 
Gallwey, a very accomplished musician and musical critic, 
and a successful inventor and author. He wrote his diary 
in the same vigorous way in which he did everything, and 
his pages are full of entertaining incident. Not a little 
of their charm lies in the force and originality of the 
Colonel’s language. “An honest tale speeds best, being 
plainly told,” says Shakespeare, and this unpretending record, 
in which failures as well as successes are duly noted down, 
bears evidence of being perfectly truthful throughout. 
Colonel Hawker is best known as the author of Instructions 
to Young Sportsmen, the first edition of which was published 
in 1814, and was succeeded by eight other editions during the 
author’s life, the sixth being dedicated to King William IV., 
and the last to the Prince Consort. This book held the 
first place as a manual on gunning, especially on wild-fowl 
shooting, for over fifty years, and Sir R. Payne-Gallwey, in 
his excellent introduction, tells us that, with a few alterations 
dependent on the modern use of breechloaders, it is just as 
useful to-day as it was to the last two generations, 

Colonel Hawker lived at Longparish House, in Hampshire, 
in the valley of the Test. In this stream, “one of the first 
trout-streams of the world,” he had the excellent sport so 
often referred to in these pages. He was an extraordinary 
shot; probably he has never been excelled at game, and at 
snipe he was unrivalled. We constantly find such entries as 
the following :—‘ Three partridges and twelve snipes. I 
killed the twelve snipes successively.” ‘Seven snipes and five 
jacksnipes (all I shot at), making in these last few days 
twenty snipes without missing a shot.” These, as every 
sportsman knows, are first-class performances, and it is to be 
remembered that many of them were accomplished with a 
flintlock gun. The following passage is a fair specimen 
among many similar records of the Colonel’s marvellous skill 
at game :— 

“1837. September Ist. Longparish. A cold stormy day; no 
lay for the birds, which were as wild as hawks, and of which there 
proved but a sorry breed. But in all my life I never shot better 
nor saw my dogs behave better; in short, the performance was 
perfection, though the supply was poor. I bagged twenty-four 

ridges and two hares without one miss,and I made seven 
rilliant double shots. The dogs caught besides two birds and 
one leveret; and Joe, who had the advantage of the inclosed 
country to himself, bagged twenty-six partridges, so that our 
read on the table was, in all, fifty-two birds and three hares. 
ne of our very worst days for number, but one of our very best 
for shooting —2nd. Wonderful work again; a stormy day, with 
showers, but to-morrow being Sunday, I took the field, 
contrary to my custom, the second day, though did not begin 
till 1 o’clock in the afternoon, and was home to dinner soon 
after 6, I bagged twenty partridges and one landrail; I 
never fired a shot without bagging, and made five glorious 
doublets of the greatest difficulty. Having once ‘made a 
<annon’ at two birds crossing, and consequently got three with 
my two barrels, I bagged twenty-one head of game in twenty 
shots. Joe shot like an angel also; he discharged ten rounds 
and pecreped his ten birds in brilliant style. What care we for 
all Europe?—4th. Wonderful work again, considering the 
lamentable scarcity of birds. I bagged twenty partridges and 
one snipe. But I this day missed one shot, the first miss I have 
made this season, and up to which I had bagged sixty-five head, 
including fourteen double shots without one miss. I was very 
lucky in ‘ making cannons’ to-day, as I got two at a shot three 
times, and three ata shot once. This is the most consummate 
beauty and difficulty of the art, and always more than covers the 
misses of any good shot.” 
Colonel Hawker was quite as enthusiastic about music as he 
was about sport. He tells us he was “ shooting mad and music 
mad,” and the two hobbies are often broaght side by side in 
most curious and amusing manner. Thus, in describing a 
view of Ulswater, he concludes: “In a word, the view creates 
a sort of sensation which we feel on hearing Mozart’s music, 
seeing Shakespeare’s tragedies, hearing Braham sing, or 
seeing ourselves surrounded by a good evening flight of wild- 
fowl.” He enjoyed the friendship of some of the first 
musicians of the day, amongst others Moscheles, the Bertini 








family, Kalkbrenner, and Cramer may be numbered. Thal. 
berg drove him “almost crazy with delight.” Under date of 
September 29th, 1836, we find, “I read to-day with tears of 
the death of the unrivalled Malibran, and I also logt my 
beautiful Newfoundland dog of the distemper.” 

Colonel Hawker was even more eager to shoot wild-fow] 
than to shoot game. In order to pursue his favourite sport, 
he made careful trial and survey of the coast within reach of 
Longparish. He “saw thousands of wild-fowl, chiefly ducks 
and mallards, under the cliffs at Bourne Bottom,” now the 
centre of the town of Bournemouth, but then, and for many 
years after, a wild, waste moorland. Finally, he fixed his 
headquarters at Keyhaven, a little creek between Lymington 
and Hurst Castle, and a favourite resort of wild. 
fowl. He was here within easy sail of “that paradise, 
Alum Bay,” of the Needle Rocks, and of the gigantic 
cliffs of Freshwater. Here, in 1815, he built a honse, 
and it was “at my healthiest of homes, Keyhaven,” that 
he developed and perfected his many ingenious schemes 
for outwitting the flocks of brent-geese, widgeon, and other 
wild-fowl that frequented the coast in the winter season. He 
engaged the services of a Pooie gunner, “the unrivalled 
James Read, the Mozart of all the wild-fowl men,” and many 
pages are filled with curious accounts of Read’s “mnd. 
crawling” after widgeon, and of the Colonel’s own exploits 
and experiences. He was very successful with his inventions, 
and we are told a great deal about his punts, his “ invisible 
approach,” his swivel-guns, and his stanchion-gun—“a 
Paganini of guns”—as he characteristically says—which 
he constantly “blew off” at the wild-fowl with very appre. 
ciable effect. The Colonel’s notes on the weather are very 
original. “ White frost, a butterfly and ladies’ day;” “nasty, 
rotten, undertaker’s weather;” “a north-east wind, and a 
looking-glass calm,” are among his quaint phrases. He rarely 
went to Keyhaven without “changing the weathercock” and 
bringing on rain. This became so proverbial that during a 
drought the farmers at Longparish besought him to go to 
the coast; he did so, with satisfactory results. 

Colonel Hawker suffered from frequent attacks of illness, 
and his wound often gave him trouble. But he was fall of 
pluck. ‘“Quacked myself up with sal volatile, bark, and 
spirits of lavender.” This was his favourite remedy on an 
emergency. He constantly travelled about England, and had 
been in every county but Herefordshire. He paid many visits 
to France; he was in Paris in 1814, and visited Belgium and 
Holland in 1821, being taken over the field of Waterloo by the 
peasant who was guide to Buonaparte during the whole of 
the battle, and from whom Sir Walter Scott gained informa- 
tion soon after the action. The narratives of these journeys 
are very entertaining. The Colonel was a keen observer, but 
some of his notes are distinctly odd. The stones at Stone- 
henge he has no doubt are “a composition, as they will, im- 
mediately on their being broken, dissolve in water like lump- 
sugar.” The streets of Bruges he found to be “ very clean, 
but very dull;” whilst he thought that Nelson’s Monument 
at Liverpool was “the chef-d’ceuvre of all English productions. 
It literally made me cry, there was so much feeling in the com- 
position.” The Colonel was constantly in London, where he 
had a house, and where he died on August 7th, 1853, of an 
affection of the heart, brought on by over-work. He was 
certainly a most interesting person. He always speaks of his 
family, his friends, his servants, and his dogs, in terms of 
sincere affection ; but we can quite imagine that he was also 
what Dr. Johnson called “a good hater.” He saw great 
improvements in the making of firearms. When he com- 
menced gunning, there was only the flintlock weapon, which 
had to be protected from every shower. But in 1850 his new 
military musket stood the trial of a night’s exposure to wind 
and rain, “and after putting in a bucket of fresh water for a 
finish, she fired as well as possible after breakfast on the next 
morning. If this is not a waterproof musket, I know not 
what is.” He worked hard at improving the wretched muskets 
supplied to the Army, and had an exhibit of his inventions at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, where they received the marked 
attention of the Queen and Prince Albert. 

The reader who is not a sportsman may find a little 
skipping necessary, but if this be judiciously done, he will 
discover a fund of entertainment in these handsome volumes. 
It is interesting to learn that Miss Hawker, Colonel Hawker’s 
grand-daughter, is the clever authoress of Mademoiselle Ine. 
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TWO GOOD NOVELS.* 
DISAPPOINTMENT is an emotion which it is uncomfortable to 
feel and irritating to express. Perhaps not one of the 
novelists whom we regard with gratitude as the donors of 
many delightful hours can thoroughly realise how distasteful 
it is to a reviewer who loves “ the noble pleasure of praising” 
to be compelled to write that “ Mr. A.’s latest story must be 
regarded as a comparative failure,” or that “ Mrs. B.’s new 
novel is painfully inferior to its charming predecessors.”” We 
therefore congratulate ourselves upon the fact that during 
the writing of the present review this discomfort will be 
spared us; for no admirer of those really admirable writers, 
Mr. Norris and Miss Carey, will find matter for disappoint- 
ment either in A Victim of Good Luck or in The Old, Old Story. 

If the epithet “worldly” had—as we think it ought to have 

—a complimentary as well as a depreciatory significance, it is 
just the epithet which we should apply to Mr. Norris’s novels. 
No contemporary writer has a wider knowledge of the world 
of men and women, especially the men and women of the 
English upper and middle classes. He is familiar with their 
ways of thinking and feeling, and with their ordinary motives 
of action; and he has, moreover, something which the typical 
man of the world lacks,—the insight or imagination which 
enables him to see that ordinary motives are by no means the 
only possible motives, but that people who are neither foolish 
nor hypocritical, do at times break away quite instinctively 
from what superficial people would call the “ natural ” grooves. 
Such a case is dealt with very skilfully in A Victim of Good 
Inck, and the skill is, as it were, thrown into relief by the 
fact that the central motive of the book is one with which all 
novel-readers have long been familiar. In fact, as Mr. 
Norris’s heroine observes, in the course of one of the sprightly 
conversations which give to the book so much of its charm— 

“It is as simple as one of the hard cases in Vanity Fair. ‘A,a 
rustic maiden, inherits a large fortune from an aged relative 
whom she has never seen, and who has always treated B as his 
heir. B, a well-conducted young man, temporarily estranged 
from the old gentleman by some trifling difference, would doubt- 
less have been reinstated, had the latter lived a few months 
longer. A is neither fitted for her new position nor anxious to 
occupy it. What is A to do? Answer received, adjudged 
correct—marry B.’” 

We could not give a more succinct statement of the narra- 
tive problem with which we are all so well acquainted—at any 
rate, in fiction; and Mr. Norris, being a master of his art, 
has the courage to adopt the ordinary solution, instead of 
going, as the ambitious beginner would certainly have gone, in 
search of something bizarre and “original.” Horace Trevor, 
the disinherited, and Veronica Dimsdale, the unwilling 
supplanter, do indeed get married at the end of the second 
volume, much to the satisfaction of everybody (save the 
eminent man of letters, Mr. Mostyn, who had a solution of 
his own); and yet the path by which we are led to the 
inevitable dénouement is spread with so many “ objects of 
interest” that freshness almost stands first among the many 
good qualities of the story. Mr. Norris displays to the full 
his general command of narrative expedients which are at 
once happily invented and yet quite natural,—which seem to 
belong to their place in the book just as a keystone belongs to 
its place in an arch. Such is Horace’s momentary lapse into 
weakness when he kisses—apparently as if he meant it—the 
loud, slangy, but good-natured young lady, Dolly Cradock; 
such is Veronica’s unfortunate experiment in equitation, a 
pursuit to which assuredly she was not born; such are half-a- 
dozen equally good things which readers may have the pleasure 
of finding out for themselves. Mr. Norris has, we think, made 
one rather serious mistake; and, curiously enough, it takes 
the form of a sin against perfect good taste. Mr. Cyril 
Mostyn, the famous writer, was at the age of fifty “still a 
singularly handsome man;” he had won fame “ by the refined 
and scholarly verses which he continued to publish at rare 
intervals; as a critic he was perhaps better known than as a 
poet;” and though he had “written some rather cruel and 
incisive essays upon the subject of revealed religion, still he 
was to be seen every now and then in places of worship, and 
he had never publicly abjured Christianity.” We can hardly 
imagine that Mr. Norris will have a single cultivated reader 
dense enough not to hit at once upon the original or this 
portrait ; and as Mr. Mostyn is made to play a singularly 
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contemptible part, we do not think the portrait will be other 
than offensive to the friends of a great writer whom we lost 
some years ago, and who need not be named here. It is not 
easy to see how Mr. Mostyn could be painted out without 
irreparable damage to the composition in which he finds a 
place, but in the various succeeding editions of A Victim of 
Good Luck he might be touched up and made a little less 
obviously recognisable. Were this done, no reasonable person 
would have any complaint to bring against the brightest and 
cleverest book which Mr. Norris has given us since he wrote 
The Rogue. 


The Old, Old Story is a very different kind of novel from 
that just noticed; but it resembles it in being a very good 
book of its kind, and also in being to some extent marred by 
a single fault which we propose to take note of at once that. 
we may the sooner dismiss it. The misunderstandings which 
separate Reginald Lorimer and Gloden Carrick until such 
time as Miss Carey chooses to reunite them are, like most 
of the misunderstandings of fiction, practically impossible ; 
they are a great deal more irritating than interesting; and 
they are clearly introduced for no other purpose than the 
addition of an unnecessary third volume to a story which, 
in two volumes, might have had a very pleasant completeness. 
The natural character of Gloden (what a terrible name!), with 
its mixture of pride, shyness, and self-consciousness, amply 
suffices to prevent the course of Reginald’s true love from 
running with a tame smoothness ; and Miss Carey’s ingeniously 
invented complications are, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
gratuitous nuisances. This had to be said, and now that it 
has been said, we are free to give hearty and well-deserved 
praise to the larger part—and, as we think, the only essentia) 
part—to a very wholesome, interesting, well-written, and in 
every way pleasant novel. Thecentre of interest is the young 
lady with the remarkable Christian name. At the opening 
of the story, she and her twelve-years-old brother Harvey have 
just been left orphans by the death of their father, the Vicar 
of Eltringham,—their somewhat aristocratic mother (for the 
vicar had married above his own rank) having died some years 
previously. The girl and the boy have been left destitute, and 
the last drop of bitterness is added to their cup when they 
discover that their home is to be with their uncle Reuben 
and their aunt Clemency. Not that they have to fear any- 
thing in the way of unkindness, but to these young gentle- 
people there is an agony of humiliation in the knowledge that 
their uncle is a shopkeeper and that their aunt actually serves 
behind the counter. It will be outwardly impossible for them 
ever again to associate with their own caste; it will be not 
less inwardly impossible for them to associate with the caste 
to which they must descend; there is nothing left for them 
but degraded isolation. Here, it will be seen, is a grouping 
which, in the hands of a competent artist, is full of interesting 
possibilities; and Miss Carey has never shown herself more 
competent than in these pleasant pages. The bright lad 
Harvey who, after the manner of boys, finds it difficult to 
subordinate pleasure to dignity, is easily and speedily subja- 
gated by the gentle aunt Clemency, whose native tenderness 
has been made tenderer still by memories of the “ Little Davie” 
who has been taken from her; but the conquest of Glodenis a 
harder task; and among recent character-studies we have had 
nothing finer than the story of the struggle between the opposed 
elements in the girl’s nature,—her pride and her instincts of re- 
finement on the one side, and her sense of justice and gratitude 
on the other. For Gloden is not a youthful snob, though she 
may seem such to a superficial observer; she is, at heart, as 
true a gentlewoman of Nature as is her shopkeeping aunt 
Clemency—and this is saying a great deal ;:but all, or much, 
of what is best and noblest in the girl’s nature has become 
intertwined with a certain estimate of the right proportion of 
things which, if not wholly false, is at any rate more false 
than true. Her final surrender at the bedside of the boy who 
is dear both to her and to the once-despised aunt, whose 
devotion bas saved her darling from death, is as full of truth 
as of simple unstrained pathos; and though The Old, Ol@ 
Story is, as its name implies, a novel to which a love- 
affair supplies a centre of interest, we think that ite 
freshest and most attractive passages are those in which 
Clemency Carrick, rather than Reginald Lorimer, stands in 
the foreground. Not that we intend any depreciation of the 
love-story, which is excellent,—that is, until the setting-up of 
the misunderstanding to which we did not intend to make 
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any further reference. The rather bewildering impression 
made on the transparently simple nature of Lorimer by the 
anything but simple nature of Gloden, is rendered with con- 
stant skill, and with here and there a touch of bright happy 
humour. Nor are some of the subsidiary characters and 
situations less good than those which occupy the places of 
honour. Harvey Carrick is a delightfully boyish boy, and 
Mrs. Wyndam, with her passion for the beneficent ordering 
of other people’s lives, is a very lifelike specimen of a type 
with which most of us are familiar. Indeed, the only pos- 
sible verdict upon The Old, Old Story is that it is a most 
excellent novel in two volumes. After what has been said 
‘above, the italicised “ two” stands in no need of explanation. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—_>__ 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Cabinet Portrait Gallery. Reproduced from the original Photo- 
graphs by W. and D. Downey. (Cassell and Co.)—This is the 
“Fifth Series” of these very attractive volumes, which to a 
future generation will supplement the remarkably interesting 
collection which is to be found in Vanity Fair. The treatment 
of faces is absolutely different; nor is there any but accidental 
agreement of subject. Of course, however, the same personages 
sometimes appear, and a comparison is both instructive and enter- 
taining. We classify, as we have done before, the thirty-six 
portraits which Messrs. Cassell have this year, not without that 
knowledge of the public taste which distinguishes them, included 
in their “Gallery.” The drama, including the producers and 
exponents of music, claim sixteen; ‘ Royalty,” including a lady 
who owes her inclusion to rank and beauty, has eight; literature, 
science, and the professions, five (the Church not being repre- 
sented) ; art, one; politics, five; the unclassed portrait is that of 
the explorer, Captain Lugard. It will be seen that the public 
pleasure comes in easily ahead. Literature, not dramatic, is 
‘represented by Mr. Le Gallienne and Mr. Thomas Hardy, though 
Lady Dilke, who shares a portrait with Sir Charles, may be counted 
as making a third. Mr. A.J. Balfour and Mr. Acland are the 
most conspicuous politicians. Sir Henry Norman would, it is 
probable, hardly have appeared, but for the curious episode of his 
accepting and resigning the Viceroyalty of India. 

The Land of Idols. By the Rev. John S. Pool. (Ward, Lock, 
and Bowden.)—“ Talks with Young People about India” is the 
‘sub-title of Mr. Pool’s book. Of course, he tells us about many 
other things besides idols. His first chapter, for instance, is 
devoted to “ Conjuring Tricks.” Marvellous are the stories which 
he tells of what he has seen himself. He has never seen, however, 
& conjurer’s mango-plant grow fruit,and he hints disbelief. After 
this comes an account of the Black Hole of Calcutta; and this 
again is succeeded by a chapter on “Idols, Idols Everywhere.” 
‘Then we have an interesting legend, “ Buttoo, the Famous Archer.” 
It is curious to contrast this story with that of our own Robin 
Hood. Whether Mr. Pool is purposely discursive or not, we can- 
not say, but the effect of the succession of subjects in his book is 
just a little bewildering. However, it is full of interesting matter, 
and may be commended to the readers for whom it is meant. 


Queen Victoria: Story of her Life and Reign. (W. and R. 
Chambers.) —Never, we may safely say, has there been a 
Sovereign for whose life there have been materials so abundant 
as those which are accessible to the biographer of Queen Victoria; 
never one the writing of whose life could have been a more 
pleasing task. And apparently the demand for these books is 
inexhaustible. The author of the volume before us does not, and 
‘indeed cannot, differ materially from writers who have traversed 
the same eubject before; but the work is done with correctness 
and good taste, and may be commended. From the same 
publishers we have also received Livingstone and Stanley: the 
Story of the Opening-up of the Dark Continent. Here, too, familiar 
material is worked up into a convenient shape. Within the 
moderate compass of one hundred and fifty pages such informa- 
tion has been compressed as will enable the reader to have 
4 general idea of the subject. There are, of course, readers 
who, for lack of time, must be content with abridgments of 
this kind. Commonly, their chief and most useful function 
is to serve as an introduction to the study of originals, 
Columbus and Cook (same publishers) belongs to the same class 
of book. The story of Columbus is brought up, we may say, to 
the latest date by the inclusion of the carefully contrived and 
well-executed commemoration of his work at Chicago last year. 
Among the memorials of Cook is an interesting account of his 
family. Three of his sons grew to manhood, two were in the 
Navy, both perished at sea; the third died of scarlet fever when 








an undergraduate at Cambridge. There is no male descendant of 
Columbus; but the Duke of Veragua is collaterally connected 
with the family. With these volumes may be mentioned 
Adventure and Adventurers, Selected by the Editor of « Recent 
Travel and Adventure,” &c., the editor appropriately quoting 
an aphorism of General Gordon,—“ England was made by adven- 
TMPOPS:.. . 00.0.0 and I believe, will only hold its place by 
adventurers.” The feats of hunters, explorers, mountain-climbers, 
lion-tamers, and others are included. We should be inclined to 
draw the line at bushrangers, who scarcely belong to the “ adven. 
turers’? of whom Gordon was thinking. Nor would this class 
include the speculative Mr. Boyd, who figures in “ The Secret of 
the Solomon Islands.” George Borrow and “Rob Roy” Mac. 
Gregor are more appropriate. The editor's selection, though not 
beyond criticism, has produced a very readable volume. 


One Thousand and One Anecdotes. Arranged and edited by 
Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchinson and Co.)—It might be said that 
one book of anecdotes differs very little from another. Let it be 
moderately fresh and brought up to date, so to speak, and we are 
content. Mr. Miles has added the attraction of what seems an 
effective arrangement. He begins his collection by “ Anecdotes 
of Famous Wits” (Sheridan, Foote, Sydney Smith, Charles Lamb, 
Douglas Jerrold, Thomas Hood), and goes on to “Famous Com- 
posers,” and a great variety of other headings, among which the 
Drama, Courtship and Marriage, the Pulpit and the Pew, and 
Schools may be noticed. Hood, strangely enough, is represented, 
at least under his own name, by one joke only. No man hada 
more spontaneous gift of humour, not “always of a quiet sort,” 
as Mr. Miles affirms, and sometimes quite remote from “the 
source of tears.” ‘Talleyrand does not appear among the wits. 
Perhaps Mr. Miles cannot trust his readers knowing enough of 
French. Otherwise there is a fineness about his wit which it is 
difficult for us to rival. What could be better than what he said 
to the dull fellow who bragged that his mother was a beauty? 
“C’était done monsieur votre pére qui n’était pas si bien?” Of 
course, one is bound to find in a volume of this kind things left 
out that seem better worthy of a place than some that are put in; 
but, as a whole, the volume is certainly to be commended. 


Better than Toys for Girls and Boys. By T. Pym. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—The idea of this book is to give 
a coloured drawing on one page and the same uncoloured on the 
other, for young people to fillin. It is an exercise not so easy as 
it looks, which will pleasantly occupy some vacant hours. To 
keep the brush within the lines, and to imitate precisely the 
colours, will require some patience and accuracy of touch. 


The Sunday-school Union sends us a gaily coloured picture- 
book (printed, we see, in Holland, whither not a little work of 
this kind is being driven by English prices), under the title of 
The Royal Mail Picture-Book. The frontispiece is “ The Mail Fifty 
Years Ago,” a coach and four struggling through a snow-drift. 
By way of contrast with this, we have a variety of modern illus- 
trations,—the travelling railway post-office, the steamer carrying 
mails, Indians overtaking a mail in America, an “ Up-country 
Mail in the Colonies,” &c. The pictures are well drawn, and the 
verses are fluent and easy. 


Stirring Tales of Colonial Adventure. By Skipp Borlase. 
(Frederick Warne and Co.)—Australia, Hindostan, even New 
Guinea, have been pretty well explored in the past by the seekers 
after exciting adventures for boys. Yet Mr. Skipp Borlase— 
who, one cannot but believe, is personally more familiar with 
Australia than with any other of the regions he deals with in 
this volume—has managed to give freshness and individuality to 
all but one or two of his shorter stories, which have rather a 
“ magazine padding” look. The two first stories, “ The Manager 
at Cooinda,” and “The Black Bloodhound ”—it should be unneces- 
sary to say that they are both Australian—are, all things con- 
sidered, the best in the volume. There is positively the crack of 
Charles Reade’s whip in “The Black Bloodhound,” which tells of 
the compulsory emigration to Australia of Bessie and Tom 
Harper and Archie Gray, in the days when England was “a 
country wherein a young fellow who was fond of his rod and gun 
might get fifteen years of penal servitude for landing a trout or 
shooting a pigeon.” Tom’s escape from what is worse than a 
prison, with the help of the black bloodhound and the con- 
nivance of the young man who has injured him, but is in love 
with his sister, is in truth delightfully told. As we have already 
said, we like Mr. Borlase’s Australian stories better than any of 
his others. But the persistent Indian fanatic who figures in 
“Lured to Their Doom,” is a weirdly fascinating personality ; 
and the adventures set forth with much humour in “The Blue 
Noses,” demonstrates that their author can, when he chooses, 
make himself at home in the most northerly regions of North 
America. Altogether, this is one of the strongest and most 








original books for boys that have been published for many a day. 
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The White Kaid of the Atlas. By J. McLaren Cobban. (W. 
and R. Chambers.) —The hero of the story, a young, reckless, but 
really good fellow, is sent to Morocco to obtain a little discipline 
from travel, and meets with some stirring adventures in the Atlas 
mountains and in the desert. The description of the journey 
from Marakesh to Telnet and the Berber stronghold, and the 
subsequent fighting, is fresh, vigorous, and picturesque. The 
story moves quickly and the characters are lifelike. The White 
Kaid of the Atlas is distinctly good reading, and boys will find in 
it much matter that is new and interesting. 

Pictures of the World. By Clement Scott. (Remington and 
Co.)—Clement Scott is one of those delightful travellers who, 
pefore they write of their travels, clear their minds of cant. He 
speaks quite frankly, for instance, about the Japanese, and shows 
what a very thin veneer of civilisation coats the artistic natives of 
this much-praised country. He is always vigorous, sometimes 
satirical, occasionally enthusiastic, but never hysterical; a strong 
vein of common sense runs through all his descriptions, and he 
rarely loses an opportunity of tilting at a sham or sham sentiment. 
Clement Scott has just the suspicion of a Philistine about him ; 
enough to make us feel that he looks at life and travel from a 
practical point of view. Perhaps this enables us to relish those 
occasions when, having the eyes of an artist and the heart of a 
poet, Clement Scott writes a description of some scene that has 
fascinated him. Let those who like to read of places and people 
with the light and shade, praise and blame, equally distributed, 
read Pictures of the World. 

From Ploughshare to Pulpit. By Gordon Stables. (J. Nisbet 
and Co.)—The career of the farmer’s son, who works at night to 
prepare himself for a bursary at Aberdeen, is one that is sure to 
commend itself to the true Scotch boy. Dr. Stables knows how to 
describe the life on a Highland farm, and to work a wholesome 
moral into a fresh and vigorous story. The latter part of the 
tale hardly interests us so much; the writer is more at home 
in describing country life, pure and simple, and the trials of a 
young Scotchman on the threshold of life. Dr. Gordon Stables 
is as fresh, as entertaining, and as tactfully didactic as ever; 
and we can heartily recommend From Ploughshare to Pulpit to 
all boys. 

Seven Little Australians. By Ethel 8. Turner. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co.)—We are introduced to one of those happy, mischievous 
families of children who drive their parents crazy, but who 
develop of course as they grow older into interesting characters. 
It is very amusing at first, and later we have a little tragedy, 
and then the end with a promise of future accounts of the young 
people. It is a fresh, lively story with an Australian background, 
and will amuse some young readers who like to believe that 
children are the same all the world over. 





Quiet Stories from an Old Woman’s Garden. By Alison McLean. 
{F. Warne and Co.)—In this volume there are five short stories, 
all of them connected by some graceful and tender sentiment with 
one or other of the old-fashioned plants, which are still to be 
found in some country gardens, “honesty,” “1ad’s love,” and the 
like. We can promise any reader who takes up these “ quiet 
Stories ” some real enjoyment, which will be all the keener if he 
comes to them fresh from the perusal of some cynical and un- 
wholesome fin de siécle tale. Miss McLean is almost optimistic ; 
otherwise she would not have changed the somewhat sour old 
maid, Miss Merriman, into so kind and helpful a person. But 
optimism is a fault that we are inclined nowadays to forgive very 
easily. On the whole, “ Honesty” is about as effective a story 
as any in the volume. 

The Portfolio, October. Edited by P. G. Hamerton. (Seeley 
and Co.)—The monograph this month is on “Bookbinding in 
France,” and is from the pen of Mr. William G. Fletcher. 
Probably the public to which it is addressed is less extensive 
than that which is interested in some of its predecessors,—in 
“Wedgwood,” for instance, or “Malta.” (Why not give a list 
in each of the previous numbers, which are far too good to pass 

into oblivion with most periodical literature?) But then this 
public is enthusiastic and appreciative, and it will certainly value 
very highly this work on their hobby. The illustrations are 
marvellously good. The coloured plates, in particular, are so 
good that to look at them gives almost the same delight as to 
look at the volume which they represent. The text illustrations 
are admirable in their way also; but the figuring of the “ Prin- 
cipe ” of Machiavelli by Grollier, and of “ Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite,” from the library of Catherine de Medici, is extraordinary. 

Mr Andrew Lang’s noble “Border Edition of the Waverley 
Novels” (Nimmo) has reached its final and forty-eighth volume, 
which contains the Chronicles of the Canongate. The last four 
volumes of the series, which include Count Robert of Paris and 
Castle Dangerous, have a painful and yet not wholly depressing 





influence, for Scott’s moral greatness was never more manifested 
than in the days of his mental decay. His power failed; his 
courage and high sense of duty never. “I have suffered terribly,” 
he wrote in May, 1831, but “I will fight it out if I can.” And 
undaunted by the terrible seizures which laid him low, he fought 
it out tothe last. It cannot be said of him, to apply his own words, 
that he had “ missed the discipline of noble hearts.” Truly does 
Mr. Lang say that “among Sir Walter’s lavish gifts to men, the 
most glorious is his example.” We trust that this fine edition of 
our greatest and most: poetical of novelists will attain, if it has 
not already done so, the high popularity it deserves. To all 
Scott’s lovers it is a pleasure to know that despite the daily and 
weekly inrush of ephemeral fiction, the sale of his works is said 
by the booksellers to rank next below Tennyson’s in poetry, and 
above that of everybody else in prose. 


The Anarchist. By H. Savage. (Routledge.)—This story by 
the author of “ My Official Wife,” is a highly sensational story 
of the transpontine character, which has Anarchism as its back- 
ground. It describes the woes and adventures of Evelyn Hartly, 
a beautiful American heiress, whom Carl Stein, a brilliant 
German, courts both for her own sake and for her wealth, which 
will help the cause of Anarchy. The story covers a good deal of 
ground,—begins in America, wanders all over Europe, and ends 
up again in the United States. A fin de siécle Admiral, an 
adventurous Peer, whose hobby is exploration and mountaineer- 
ing, a courteous American Colonel, who ultimately marries the 
heroine, revolutionaries and adventurers innumerable, all crowd 
through the pages of this well-filled book. The story is of some 
interest and is fairly well sustained. But the style beggars 
description! It is stilted and melodramatic to an almost 
ludicrous extent, and the pages teem with pompous truisms, 
carefully italicised and reiterated. All the same, it is doubtless a 
book that will sell and find readers. 


The Wings of Icarus. By Laurence Alma-Tadema. “The 
Pioneer Series.” (W. Heinemann.)—We fail to trace the applica- 
tion of the story of Icarus in Miss Alma-Tadema’s book. Emilia 
Fletcher reminds us more of the moth that singes its wings in 
the candle-flame, than of the ambitious inventor of a flying-machine 
who flew too near the sun. Having secured the love of a man with 
a crooked nose and a crooked smile, she introduced him to her 
bosom-friend, with the inevitable result, according to novelists, of 
losing both lover and friend, leading also to the inevitable suicide. 
The story is told in a series of letters and extracts from a journal, 
and suffers from the limitations of such aform. Emilia Fletcher, 
who affects a kind of foreign idiom, and speaks of herself as “a 
worm,” is a heroine of the usual modern type. She reads Tolstoi 
and George Meredith, and discusses social questions with Gabriel 
Norton, and both agree that suicide is sometimes a duty, and 
that the marriage-tie is the only drawback to marriage. The 
story reminds us of “ Platonics,” but Miss Ethel Arnold’s book 
suggests a healthier atmosphere than does this latest issue of the 
“ Pioneer Series.” We imagine Miss Alma-Tadema could produce 
better work if she could forget Russian and French models. 


Margrédel. By David Storrar Meldrum. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
—This “fireside history of a Fifeshire family” has the look of 
being largely a transcript from life. It is a tragic tale—we can 
get nothing else, it would seem, nowadays but tragic tales—but 
it is far from relying for its effectiveness on vulgar sensational 
horrors. There is more than one noble figure in it, and it is 
written with no common power.——The Raiders. By S. R. Crockett. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is also a Scottish tale, not from Fife- 
shire, but from the Western Coast. We are bound to say we have 
found it a little long; graphic as they are, the descriptions in 
particular are drawn a little too much,in our judgment; but 
there is no lack of force and freshness in it, while both the hero, 
who tells the story, and “‘ May Mischief,” who may be called the 
heroine, are individualised with a good deal of power. 


Greece in the Age of Pericles. By Arthur J. Grant. (John 
Murray.)—This is an excellent manual; the author has made a 
judicious use of the best authorities, and put together the results 
of adequate study in a convenient and readable form. The subject 
itself is introduced by chapters which help the reader properly 
to approach it. We hear something about Greek civilisation and 
religion, so passing on to the history and institution of the two 
States with whose rivalry the career of Pericles had so much to do. 
We have no adverse criticism to make, except it be to remark that 
in the chapter on “ Society in Greece,” it might have been well to 
mention and give due weight to the description of married life in 
the @conomicus of Xenophon. Mr. Grant allows that there were 
happy homes in Athens, where a wise husband helped his wife to 
take her rightful place, in spite of her defective training, and 
this would have been an instance exactly in point.——With this 
may be mentioned a volume which deals with a period as critical as 





was the “ Age of Pericles.” This is the History of Rome, 78-31 B.C. 
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by A. H. Allcroft, M.A. (W. R. Clive). It is one of the “ Tutorial 
Series” of text-books; a useful set of books, to the average 
of which it is fully equal. Mr. Alleroft gives himself a fair 
amount of space for the historical study which he attempts, and 
is consequently able to treat it in adequate detail. We have little 
fault to find with the execution of the work, though exception 
might be made to some of the statements about Horace. Surely, 
he rallied to the Empire sooner than Mr. Allcroft allows. 
“Finding himself comfortable, especially when, about 31 B.C., 
Mecenas gave him an estate near Tibur, he accepted the Em- 
peror’s overtures for friendship, and assumed an attitude of 
tolerance at once honest and amusing. It was many years, how- 
ever, before he published any verses laudatory of the Emperor.” 
Surely, Epode IX., written in 31, is laudatory :— 


* nec Iugurthino parem 
bello reportasti, ducem, 
neque Africanum cui super Karthaginem 
virtus sepulchrum condidit,” 


isa considerable compliment. The ode, “Iam salis” (I., 2), was 
not written many years after even Philippi. 

The English Church in the Nineteenth Century. By John H. 
Overton, D.D. (Longmans.)—Dr. Overton carries on in this 
volume the work on the “English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century,” which he executed in collaboration with Mr. Abbey. 
This time he has allowed himself more space. It is only a third 
ef the century (1800-1833) with which he deals. Even for this 
limited period, the materials that have to be treated are only too 
ample. The boundary which he has set excludes, it will be seen, 
the Oxford movement, but it includes the activity of Charles 
Simeon, who, born in 1759, was at the height of his influence 
during the first two decades of the century. Isaac Milner (1750- 
1820) was another light among the Cambridge Evangelicals, while 
the Clapham division of the same party—Dealtry (1775-1847), 
Wilberforce (1759-1833), Henry Thornton, and Zachary Macaulay 
—were at their best. Among the Liberals Sydney Smith, 
Bishop Bathurst, Dr. Croly, Bishop Thirlwall, were conspicuous, 
On the whole, Canon Overton is able to give a more favour- 
able view of the condition of the Church than one would 
have expected. He quotes, indeed, testimony from various 
Bishops as to the learning and activity of the clergy 
which it is not quite easy to accept. The Bishops of 
that day did not know very much about the real con- 
dition of their dioceses, as far at least as the remote parts 
were concerned. It was only a very gross scandal that 
reached their ears when the parish was small and out of the 
way. It must not be supposed that Canon Overton sees every- 
thing couleur de rose. The deficiencies and abuses of the times 
are quite adequately described. The impression left by the whole 
is that it is the work of a thoroughly competent and impartial 
observer. Among the many interesting things which the volume 
contains, we may quote the notice of the foundation of Lampeter. 
Bishop Burgess, of St. David’s (1803-25), set apart a portion of 
his own income to raise a fund for this purpose. Many of his 
clergy, miserably poor as they were, did the same, even to the 
amount of a tenth; £11,000 was thus raised, and outside help 
did the rest. This is one of the many things which the much- 
abused Church in Wales has done. 


The World of Space. By J. E. Gore. (A. D. Innes and Co.)— 
Mr. Gore describes his volume as “a series of popular articles on 
astronomical subjects.” Astronomy is allowed on all hands to 
be a science which can be made both intelligible and interesting 
to the unlearned reader. Mr. Proctor’s books were eminent 
examples of the art, and_the volume which Mr. Gore now gives us 
has been constructed on something of the same lines, and has 
attained, we think, no less success. “Are the Planets Habit- 
able?” is the subject$discussed in the first chapter, a subject of 
perpetual interest, though scarcely likely to yield any practical 
result or even to reach any definite conclusion. It will 
be interesting to give, as an example of Mr. Gore’s treat- 
ment of his subject, a summary of his conclusions on this 
subject. Mercury, presenting as it does the same side always 
to the sun, modified, however, by a “libration” which brings 
within reach of the sunshine a portion of the dark side, may 
have a habitable zone “comparable with the temperate zone 
of the earth.” As to Venus, “possibly in the region surrounding 
the planet’s poles the temperature may be sufficiently cool to admit 
of some form of animal existence.” He thinks that “if life ever 
existed on the surface of Mars it has now become extinct.” It is 
highly improbable<that there is any life in the smaller planets. 
“The large planets are still in a highly heated condition, and, 
therefore, quite unfit for the support of any forms of animal life.” 
When we get to the possible planets which may revolve round 
other stars we are of course in a wholly conjectural region. It is 
impossible to imagine how such planets can ever be discovered. 
A planet as large as Jupiter revolving round Alpha Centauri 
would not be visible by any appliances which we can command or 








rs | 
even imagine. Mr. Gore is sober and cautious in his conjectures, 
though he is not wanting in imagination. 
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The advice of a skilful Oculist or Optician 
should be taken when the first spectacles are 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot after- 
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MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 
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ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Héad-Master, 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Harrow.—Among successes in July, dir Entrances to 
pgs negates g Sandhurst, and pass London Matriculation. Fifty Scholarships 
in the Schoo 





ONDON,—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

professors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 
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RIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX COAST—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, of twenty years’ experience in the tuition and manage. 
ment of boys, has TWO VAOANCIES for pupils from 10 to 16 years of 
Each pupil specially prepared; individual teaching. No classes; careful - 
ing. Home care and comforts. Highest references. Fees from 21 guineas a 
=. ek gym., sea-bathing.—Address, Rev. R. P., at 69 Arlington Road, 
mdon, N.W. 
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ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 8 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 








OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss D'ESTERRU-HUGHES 
(ate High School Head-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses : Visiting Staff 
from London, Good Teaching and Maternal Oare. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of ARmaGH; Sir Richard Ly Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs, Arthur 
Hugh Clough ; Rev. F. 0. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone ; Parents 
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the Hon. Secretary, South Place Institute, E.0. 
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ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, will be OPENED in JANUARY, 1895, for 

Boys from 9 to 13, Fees, inclusive of all extras, £65 per annum.—Apply to C. M. 

MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), or to Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 
Essex. 





INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— Miss 

L. G. CRAIG is Licensed by the Council to RECEIVE GENTLEMEN’S 

DAUGHTERS attending this School. House on high ground close to downs. 

Good garden and tennis lawns. Reference permitted to the Dean of Winchester, 

Rev. Dr. Fearon. Miss A. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec.—Address, The Homestead, 
Bereweeke Road, Winchester. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th. 





ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER next, 
there will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum each; tenable with any other 
Scholarship, except House Scholarships, during confinuance at tke School. 
These Scholarships are confined to the sons of Clergymen, being nominees of 
Life Governors.—Apply to the BURSAR. 





HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
0 


DON, W. 

The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SOHOLARSHIPS of the FATHER- 
LESS DAUGHTERS of Clergymen and Officers (Naval, Military, and Civil 
Service), will take place in NOVEMBER. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, LADY 
JEUNE, 79 Harley Street, W., and must be sent in to her not later than 
NOVEMBER Ist. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments a3 Assistant-Hngineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three a yen as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department, or particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates), gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Placa, Strand. 











O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private y eta Ay hhools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0O, 





YY PEWRITING.—All Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Pedigrees, &c. Terms: ld. per folio (72 words), or 1s. per 1,000 
words.—Address, Miss NIGHTINGALL, The Avenue, Stevenage 





Ty be published by public subscription. 
é ing ~ HUMAN EPIC, by J. F. Rowsotuam: an Epic 


Poem in forty cantos on Prehistoric Earth and Man, 2,000 subscribers are 
required to effect the publication of this poem, which appeals to the cultivated 
reader only. Price to subscribers, 5s.; to non-subscribers, 10s. Intending 
subscribers are invited to send in their names, or to apply (by letter) for a 
ss of the poem to J. F, ROWBOTHAM, care of Willing’s Adveitisement 

ffices, 162 Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 5:. 


OINTS of DIFFERENCE BETWEEN the ENGLISH, 
ROMAN and PROTESTANT CHURCHES. By M. J. Procter, B.A., 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: J. Hatt and Son. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHAaLL, HamIttTon, KEnt, and Co., Limited. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

8' T, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
bf Miss THACKERAY, 

e COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, pyres ten receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on app ication to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Mesars, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0., 1 Pall Mall Kast, 8.W. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 

logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash documents. 
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Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 











ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 

16,016 —A Southern Committee ask for £5, to enable them to keep a boy six 


months at the Royal Colleze for the Blind. He is 17 years of age, and is bei 
taught piano-tuning. Father, a signalman, pays 3s, weekly, ” ia being 





_ 14,061.—An Eastern Committee will be grateful for £5 4s., to complete a pen- 
sion of 9s. weekly for a thoroughly respectable widower, aged 78, in very infirm 
health. He is helped and well cared for by relations, and the remainder of the 
pension is obtained from private donors interested in the case, 





15,849.— £8 lls. is asked for to ccmplete an allowance of 8s. 6d. a week for arr 
old lady of 72. She was formerly a children’s nurse, and bore an exceptionally 
good character. A doctor, whom sbe served for six years, said of her that he 
“never found an order either forgotten or disobeyed.” She has for years suf. 
ferc 1 from an incurable disease, and is now almost bedridden. 





18,010.—Help is asked for a very respectable widow. Husband drowned at 
sea. Four children, three of whom have b-en admitted to free Homes through 
C.0.8, Woman has had a severe illness, and is now at Convalescent Home; 
one child to be supported meanwhile. £5 11s, 6d. will be required before the 
woman can be left to earn for herself and child, 


16,997.—An Eastern Committee ask for £5 4s, to enable them to continue a 
pension to a widow, aged 72. For the last twelve years of her husband’s life 
she has supported him by mangling. ‘She has no relations whatever, and is now 
too old to work. A very poor mission contributes 2s, 6d. a week. 





14,348,—It is desired to raise the sum of £3 5s., to complete an allowance of 
8s, a week for six months to a respectable single woman, 49 years of age, who 
has cataract in both eyes, and is unable to earn her living. 


10,378.—An Eastern Committee would be very thankfal for a sum of £10 8, 
to continue, for a further half-year, a pension of Ss. weekly to two unmarri 
sisters, aged 77 and 59. Neither of them are able to pee: the younger teing 
bedridden. The elder takes good care of her younger sister, and maintains the 
house in excellent condition, 





| parceled ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 5 os ove ove = 20,000,000 


NOVELS IN ONE 
VOLUME. 








SPECIAL LIST 
Free by Post to any Address. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body 
of Skirt of patent Cellular Cloth. 

Prices 5s. 9d., 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. Gd. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 


LONDON. 











Applications for Copies ef the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1ror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE AND A. THORBURN. 


HIGHLAND SPORT. 
By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. 
With Illustrations by A. THORBURN. 


Large-Paper Edition, uniform with “ Deer-Stalking,” 
_ Shooting and Salinon-Fishing.” 


£2 2s. net, 
[In a few days. 





CHARLES DICKENS & GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


OLIVER TWIST; 


Or, The Parish Boy’s Progress. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
An Edition de Luze. 


With 25 Water-Colour Drawings by GEORGE CRUIK- 
SHANK. 


Imperial 8vo, 42s. net. 
[In a few days. 
Colonel POLLOK. 
INCIDENTS of FOREIGN SPORT and 


TRAVEL. By Colonel Pottox, Author of “Sport in British Burma.” 
With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Demy 8vo, 16s, [This day. 


Lieut.-Colonel COOPER-KING. 
LIFE of GEORGE WASHINGTON. By 


Lieut,-Colonel Cooper-Kina. With Mapsand Plans, Large crown 8yo, 6s, 
[This day, 





CHARLES DIXON. 
The NESTS and EGGS of NON-INDI. 


GENOUS BRITISH BIRDS; or, Such Species that do not Breed within 
the British Archipelago. By Caartes Dixon. W:th Coloured Frontisp'‘ece 
of Eggs. Crown 8vo, 63. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 
The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. 


By Cuartes Dixon. With 157 Coloured Illustrations cf Eggs. Demy 8vo, 
lads. net. 





ROBERT C. LESLIE. 
A WATERBIOGRAPHY. By Robert C. 


Lrsuiz, Author of ‘A Sea Painter’s Log,” ‘‘Old Sea Wings, Ways, and 
Words,” &. With Illustrations by the Author. Demy Svo, 7s, 6¢ 





Dr. J. RITZEMA BOS. 
AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. 


Ritzema Bos. Translated by Professor J. R. AtyswortTH Davis, B.A., 
¥.C.P. With a Preface by Miss OnmeRop. Containing 149 Llustrations, 
crown 8yo, 63. 


R. WARINGTON, F.R.S. 
BRIEF NOTES on the PHYSICAL and 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES of SOILS. For the Use of Teachers. By RB, 
Warinaton. Demy 8vo, ls. [This day. 








New Novels. 


The EARL of DESART. 
GRANDBOROUGH. By the Ear! of Desart. 


2 vols. [This day. 








W. CARLTON DAWE. 
The PILGRIMS. By W. Carlton Dawe. 


2 vols. [Next week: 
ANNA C. STEELE. 
CLOVE PINK: a Study from Memory. By 


Arma ©, 8tex x, Author of ‘ Gardenhurst,” “Condoned,” “ Broken Toys,” 
&c. Second naition, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





T. & T. CLARK’S NEW LIST. 


PROFESSOR GODET’S NEW WORK. 


An INTRODUCTION to the NEW TESTAMENT: “ The 
Epistles of St. Paul.” By Prof. F. Goprt, D.D., Neuchatel. Authorised 
Translation, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

# Angthing that comes from Dr. Godet is sure to receive a cordial welcome in 
Great Britain, and our familiarity with his eloquent and luminous commentaries 
prepares us to appreciate very highly a work in which the venerable Swiss thus 
gathers up the harvest of a lifetime.”—Professor ADENEY, in the Critical Review. 


BY PROFESSOR A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D, 
A SYNTAX of the HEBREW LANGUAGE. By Prof. 


A. B. Davipsoy, D.D., LL.D. Edin. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Tt is a pleasure to repeat the announcement made by Messrs. Olark that they 
are about to publish a new work by Professor A. B. Davidson...... It is a very 
important production in its departmext. He has long desired to issue this 
volume as a compsnion to his ‘ Hebrew Grammar,’ and all Semitic students will 
be grateful to him for his accomplishment of the task he had set himself.”— 


Professor W. R. Harper, in the Biblical World. 
ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION of CHRISTIANITY. By 

pologetics,” “The Kingdom of God,” 
“ The Training of the Twelve,” “The Humiliation of Christ,” &c. Post Svo, 


Prof, A. B. Brucr, D.D., Author of “ Apol 
7s. 6d. 


The TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Prof. 
J. Kartay, D.D., Berlin. Authorised Translation. With Prefatory Note by 
Prof. Fiint, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. net. 

“Unique of its kind, as well as interesting, learned, and charitable......A 
remarkable book.”—Spectator, 
CHEAPER EDITION OF LOTZE’S “ MICROCOSMUS.” 


MICROCOSMUS. By Hermann Lotze. Fourth Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 

Messrs, Clark have pleasure in announcing a Cheaper Edition of this work, 
which the Atheneum referred to as “tue greatest philosophic work produced 
in Germany by the generation just passed.” The new edition is issued in two 
handsome 8vo vols, (1450 pp.), and is in every way complete, 


An INTRODUCTION to the LITERATURE of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. ByS.R. Driver, D.D, Regius Professor of Hevrew, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; formerly Fellow of New Oollege, Oxford, 
The Fifth Edition, revised, with an Appendix, post 8vo, 12s. 

*,* The Appendix is also published separately, priea One Shilling. 
* By far the best account of the great critical problems of the Old Testament 
+eeeeeA monument of learning.”—Guardian, 


The CRITICAL REVIEW. Edited by Prof. S. D. F. 
Satmonp, D.D. Volume IV. now ready, 7s. Containing signed Reviews of 
all important Theological and Philosophical Books published during the 
past year, and Notices and Record of Select Literature, by the Editor. 
Published Quarterly, 1s. 61. 

“ The student of theology will find it a most trustworthy guide.”—Spectator. 


New Catalogue, just issued, free by post on application, 








Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 





NEW ANNUAL GIFT=~BOOKS. 
THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL 


contains 812 pages, with Contributions from S. R. Crockett, Joha Habberton, 
Author of ‘’ Helen’s Babies,” &., Dr. Schofield, Mrs. I. F. Mayo, John 
Dennis, W. J. Gordon, Elsa d’E-terre Keeling, Lady C. Milnes Gaskell, Dr. 
Macaulay, Linda Villari, Frederick Langbridge, Helen Zimmern, Dr. Tristram, 
Edward Whymper, J. A. Noble, J. C. Jeaffreson, Agnes Crane, Hon. Roden 
Noel, and many other popular writers. 

Price 7s. 6d. in cloth ; 8s. 6d. with gilt edges; 10s. 6d, half morrocco; or 
for Libraries in 2 vols., 3s, 9d. each. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL 


contains 828 pages of Sunday Reading and Pictures. Something for every 
member of the household. Stories by E, Everett Green, E. Boyd Bayly, 
Lily Watzov, Leslie Keith, and others. Interesting Sanday Reading by 
Rey. A. R, Buckland, M.A., Archdeacon Sinclair, Mrs, Mayo, Dr. Hugh Mac- 
millan, Dr. Dale, Dr. Maclaren, Dr. Monro Gibson, Dr. Macaulay, Rev. J. kK. 
Vernon, M.A., Rev. F. Langbridge, M.A., Dr. 8S. G. Green, Dr. R. Glover, 
and many other well-known writers. 

The Volume is I!lustrated with 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates, and some 
hundreds of other Pictures. Prics 7s, 6d. in cloth; 83, 6d. with gilt edges; 
10s. 6d. half morocco ; or for Libraries in 2 vols., 33. 9d. each. 











THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL 


Contains 822 pages of Interesting Reading, Illustrated by 12 Coloured or 
Tinted Plates, and wpwards of 500 other Pictures. It contains stories by 
Paul Blake, Jules Verne, George B. Perry, David Ker, A. N. Malan, G. 
Demage, Ascott R. Hope, H. M. Paull, A, G. Munro, Dr. Reginald Horsley, 
Major J. 8. Talbot, J. Macdonald Oxley, 0. N. Oarvalho, and others. And 
Interesting Articles by many other boys’ favourites, 

83, handsome cloth ; 93, 6d. with gild edges: 123, 6d. half morocso; or for 
School and other Libraries, in 2 vols., 43. each, 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL 


Contains 832 pages of interesting and useful reading, profusely illustrated. 
It contains Stories by Sarah Doudney, Sarah Tytler, Sister Juan, Anne 
Beale, Ida Lemon, J. A. Owen, Ruth Lamb, Mary Hullah, Alice Kiny, Mary 
Rowles Jarvis, Lily Watson, Louisa Menzies, and others. New Music by 
Rev. C. P. Bank-, M.A., Dr. J. Bradturd, Hamish McCunn, Dr. W. H Hutt, 
Myles B. Forter, and Natalie Janotha; and a host of interesting Papers, 

83, handsome cloth ; 9s. 6d. with g.lt edges; 12s, 6d. half morocco; or 
for Schcol and other Libraries, in 2 vols. 4s. each. 








LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamRELL 
AND UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GaLigNant’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
and 258. each. For a Present or Souvenir, you could 
not give anything more useful and appropriate than a 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





1, 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

2. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 

3. Instantly ready for use. 

4. Writes continuously for many hours. 

5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 

7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
tion. 

8. For every writer in every land a necessity 


Frivatty, 
As nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 


FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE IDEAL OBJECT. 





We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen. 





Complete Iustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C.; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 











BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
ours, PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 





| udaietemad MEATS. Also, 





eeeance of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





é ‘oeeeem SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





RUEROLALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BENGER’S FOOD. 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 


Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London, 
First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, & Melbourne, 1888, 


* Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It 
is invaluable.””—London Medical Record, 


** Benger’s Food has by its excellence established a 
reputation of its own.”—British Medical Journal. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s, 6d., 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pare BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 163, 9s, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
Fea — in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS, 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


LG ACOCID AHN TS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, —— on demand, 
TWO PER OENT. on RRENT AOOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 
STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 











USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


c OC O (A. 


** There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1893, 





“TINHE British Constitution is going to 
pot, Sir! and that’s a fact.” “Dear me! Do 
you really think so?” ‘‘Do I think so! Don’t I 
know so? Why, Sir, in another ten years there will 
be nothing left of it.” ‘‘ Well, Sir,’’ said the other, 
when he could get a word in, “I am very sorry to 
hear what you say about the British Oonstitution, 
but to be quite frank with you, I am most concerned 
just now with my own constitution. I seem to be 
going all to pieces; what do you advise?” “* My dear 
Sir, why didu’t you say so before? Holloway’s Pills, 
to be sure, they will keep your system in good order, 
and enable you to discuss with vigour the questions 
of the day. I am never without them.” 





2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, by Chemists, &c., everywhere, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 
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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





STRAND. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND, 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW NOVELS. 





A WOMAN’S LOVE LEsson, 


By Emity J. Dunnam, 3 vols, 


PENHALA. ByClara Lemore, 


Author of ‘‘ A Harvest of Weeds,” « rt 
Ordeal,” &. 3 vols, % “Gwen Dale's 


IN A NEW WORLD. By 


Mrs, Hans BLackwoop, 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


VENTURED IN VAIN. By 
Reeinatp E, Satwey, Author of “The Finger of 
Scorn,” * Wildwater Terrace,” &. 2 vols, 


ADAM THE GARDENER. 


By Mrs. STEPHEN Batson, Author of “ Dark; a 
Tale of the Down Country,” &c. 3 vols, 


ST. MAUR. By Adeline Ser- 


G@EANT, Author of “Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” 
“Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





No. 77.: OCTOBER, 1894, Price 6s, 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE Papal CLarmg, 
Pp 


Santa TRRESA, 

THe Roor or Asia, 

Mr, GLADSTONE ON HERESY AND SCHISM, 
GREEK PapyYRi. 

THE Poetry oF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Bricur’s “ WayMARKS IN CHURCH HIsToRY,” 
TEXTUAL ORITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
A BriTiIsH PELAGIAN, 

St. OLEMENT’s EPISTLE AND THE EARLY Roman 
OnvRcH. 

THE Lonpow ScHooL Boarp ELEctTions. 
Suort Notices, 


SPOTTISWOODE and CO., New Street Square, 
London, 





In the Press, 
MEMORIALS OF THE DANVERS 
FAMILY FROM THE CONQUEST. 


Based upon Ancient Records, 

By Dr. F. N. Macnamara, Netherton, Guildford 
Octavo, circ. pp. 550. 

Price to Subscribers, One Guinea, net. 


THE TONGUE OF THE BELLS. 
By G. H. LONGRIGG, 
Author of “Sermons in Timber and Stone.” 


With Illustrations by the Author, 
Fancy cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. net. 
A very pretty presentation book, 


Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 
London. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO, 








NOW READY, 58th Edition, price 2s, 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 

. LEDGE, ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 

Edition, brought down to the Present Time, 

London: Simpxin, MarsHALL, HAMILTON, 
Kent, and Co., Limited, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 73d., and tins, ls. 14d.; fibelled 
** JAMES EPPS & OO., Ltd., Homceopathic Chemists, 
London.” 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hol@ 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort” Buildings, Strand, 





London, W.0, 
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WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWIN JEBB. 


By HIS WIDOW. 
With an Electrogravure Portrait of Mr. Jebb. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Rider Haggard, in his Introduction, says :—* Rarely, if 
ever, in this nineteenth century, has a man lived so strange 
and varied an existence. ‘ Adventures are to the adventurous,’ 
the saying tells us, and certainly they were to Mr. Jebb. From 
the time that he came to manhood he was a wanderer, and how 
it chanced that he survived the many perils of his daily life is 
nothing less than a mystery.” 





HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


IN FURTHEST 


Narrative of Mr. Epwarp Cartyon, of Ellswether, in the County of 
and late of the Honourable East India Company’s Service, Gentleman. 
Wrote by his own hand in the year of grace, 1697. Edited, with a few Explanatory 
Notes, by Sypnry C. Grier. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
Heads its Review of this Work, 


«A VERY CURIOUS 


And says :— 
“This work is a tour de force. 
we read it with the conviction that it recorded twenty years’ 
experience in India in the time of his most religious and 
gracious Majesty King Charles ITI. 
forms an unique picture of that period in what is now 
The vraisemblance is perfect...... Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Grier’s book is a most instructive bit of the 
picturesque past, but it is really a fine romantic story in which 
the interest of the struggle between the hero and his relent- 
less but ultimately defeated enemy is kept up admirably. The 
horrors of the Inquisition have often been depicted, but 
seldom with more force or particularity than here. 


Being the 
Northampton, 


our Indian Empire. 


is an undoubted success.” 


IN D. 


BOOK,” 
Up till the last two pages 


And surely enough it 


The book 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


Pall Mall Magazine, 


Edited by 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., & SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 


NOW READY, and may be obtained of all Booksellers. 


210 pages Profusely Illustrated, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS :— 


A STUDY IN COLOUR. From an Ori- 


ginal Painting by B, M. Hewett. Frontispiece. 


CONQUISTADOR. Pavut VERLAINE. 
Illustrated by B, Mackennal, 


| 
| 
| 
j 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. Grorer CrIncn. | 
With Illustrations fiom the Collection of C. Van , 


Noorden, 

LOVE’S APOSTATE. E. F. Benson. 
Tilustrated by G. G. Manton. 

TUGS AND TOWING. Hurzert Russet. 
Illustrated from Photographs, 

“BOSS BIERSTUMPFEL’S STORY.” 
L.D. Powirs. ITustrated by Fred Rae. 

THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
Iliustvated by Hal Hurst. 


WELLINGTON.—No. III. 


General Lory Roserts, V.C. 


Illustrated from Old Prints of the Period and Map 


of Peninsular Campaign, 
CUPID AND PSYCHE. Guy Boorusy. 
Illustrated by A. Salmon. 
AT BEN-ZAI-TEN’S SHRINE. 
H.F, Anext, Illustrated by G. Roth. 


“THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH.” 
EVERY ARTICLE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 


With a Frontispiece in Colour. 


WAR NOTES.—No. XII. 
“Coldstream Guards—Barrack Duty.” 

ArTauR JULE GOODMAN, 
WESTMINSTER. Chap. 3. 

WALTER BESANT. Illustrated by W. Patten. 
ANOTHER FREAK. 

Mary ANGELA DICKENS. 

Illustrated by Fred Pegram. 

HOW I CROSSED AFRICA.—Part I. 

LioneL DEcLE. Illustrated with Photographs 

taken on the spot by the Author. 
THE CATS IN THE FORUM. 

Buiancue Rooseve t. Illustrated by Louis Wain. 
AUTUMN. Ilustrated by B. Mackennal. 
HEARTS AND VOICES. 

Compton READE. Illustrated by F. S. Wilson. 
THE MOSS ROSE. Anon. 

JOAN HASTE. Chaps. 9-12. 

H. Riwer Hacearp. Illustrated by F. S. Wilson. 
GUESSES AT FUTURITY.—No. II. 

THE HOUSETOP GARDEN. F.T. Jane. 

IN THE LIBRARY. W.W. A. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. I. Zanew1.u. 
Illustrated with Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. 
Baumer. 





The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


will be ready next month. It will excel in merit, size, illustrations, and attractive- 
ness the former Christmas and Summer Numbers of this Magazine, which went out 
of print immediately on issue, and which are now unobtainable. Further particu- 
lars of its striking contents will be announced in due course. 





Publishing and Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON, & CO.’S 


NEW LISstT, 





WHAT is the CHURCH? The Answer 
of the New Testament. By the Rev. R. E. 
Sanperson, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Hastings. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


HELPFUL HALF-HOURS. A Book 
of Sunday Reading for busy People. By Mrs. 0. 
D. Francis, Author of “ A Story of the Church 
of England,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d, 


**The general idea of the series is excellent,.”— 
Guardian, 


“The scheme excites our interest.’— Saturday 
Review, 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
The SEVENTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
Each Volume is complete in itself, 


FRANCE, 
By the Rev. R, Travers Sairu, D.D., Canon of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, With Maps, crown 8yo, 
cloth boards, 6s, 

“We cordially recommend this history to stuéents 
of a fascinating and tov much neglected subject, 
which may any day become one of practical import.” 
—Church Times, 


The NEW BOOKLET by the AUTHOR of 
“STEPHEN REMARX.” 


The NEW FLOREAT: a Letter to 
an Eton Boy on the Social Question. By the 
Rev. the Hon. James G. ADDERLEY, M.A., Author 
of ‘Stephen Remarx,” &c, Stiff paper covers, 
from a design by G. W. Rhead, in red and 
black, ls, 


The DAUGHTERS WHO HAVE NOT 
REVOLTED. By Onristaset R, CoLeriper. 
These six little essays deal with various aspects of 
those years in the life of unmarried women which 
succeed to early girlhood, the difficulties of which are 
often passed over, in writings dealing with the more 
obvious aspects of the “ Woman Question.” 
**No tall-ta'k, no cant...... kindly, sensible, and 
sympathetic.”— World. 


ON the ART of WRITING FICTION. 
A Collection of Papers by some of the leading 
Novelists of the day, giving much helpful infor- 
mation and many practical hints and suggestions 
with regard to their craft. Papers dealing with 
different branches of the subject are contributed 
by the following Authors :— 

W. E. Norris, 

8S. Bartne-GouLp, 
L. B. WaLForbD, i 
Mrs, Pagr, 
MaxweELt Grey, 
Mrs, Macquorp, 


Tue AUTHOR OF “ MADE- 
MOISELLE IxE,” 

Mrs. MOLEsworTH, 

Prof, OxuRrcH, 

Prof. Dovatas, and 

L. T. MEADE, 





YOUNG WIFE’S ORDEAL. By 
JOHANNA VAN WoupDE. Large crown $vo, extra 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

A New Work by a popular Dutch writer, the editor 
of one of the leading magazines for women ia 
Holland. This story, which has already achieved a 
great success in Holland, is a realistic picture of 
Dutch home-life, sketched with much finish and 
fidelity. 


A 


An ORIGINAL STORY by the AUTHOR of 
“LITTLE KING DAVIE.” 


WHERE the BROOK and RIVER 
MEET. By Neture Hettis. Illustrated Title 
and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 
32. 6d, 

The heroine has been brought up by an aunt, but 

at the age of eighteen, just when she has become 

engaged to be married, she is suddenly called home 
to undertake the management of her father’s honse- 
hold and a large family of children. 





London: 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, and 








44 VICTORIA STREET, 
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WILLIAMS ‘AND NORGATE’S 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Just published. 


DANTE, BEATRICE, and the DIVINE 


COMEDY. By Cuartes TOMLINSON, F.R.S., Barlow Lecturer on ‘‘ The 
Divine Comedy.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. . ealial 
“ One of the most erudite, convenient, and agreeable guides to the study of the 
greatest lite production of the Middle Ages that the student or the reader 
can desire.”—Notes and Queries. f SEE 
“The book is a small one, but what there is in_it_is well weig criticism 
and solid investigation into literary history, and Dante students all the world 
over will be glad that it has been given to the world.”—Scotsman, 


Just published, imp. 8vo, sewed, with Illustrations, price 63. 


The RUNES: WHENCE CAME THEY? 


By Professor GrorcE Sterxens, Copenhagen. ‘ 
“The whole work forms a most useful contribution to Runic study.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS of GEORGE 


CROOM ROBERTSON, Grote Professor of Mind and Logic, University 
College, London, With a Memoir. Edited by ALEXANDER Bain, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Logic, Aberdeen, and T, WHITTAKER, B.A. (Oxon.). 
With Portrait. Medium 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


Just published. Digest of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Works, Third and Enlarged 
Edition, concluding ‘* Principles of Ethics,” now ready. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


An EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC PHILO- 


SOPHY. By F. Howarp Coxuins. With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 
A Supplement, containing the added Ohapters, and complete Index. 8yo, 
cloth, 4s, net. 


SCHLOSS (D. F.)—METHODS of INDUS- 


TRIAL REMUNERATION. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 63. 

“* Precise, acute, and singularly discriminating analysis of every conceivabie 
form of ewployment......The book is full of new fact, pregnant criticisms and 
subtle suggestions. It has become indispensable to every serious economic 
student.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“It is a valuable contribution to the literature of economic science,”— 
Scotsman. 

“ Asa contribution to practical economics, the workis of the highest value.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES 1893. 
LECTURES on the BASES of RELIGIOUS 


BELIEF. Delivered in Oxford and London in Apriland May, 1893. By 
Cuartes B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc, Professor of Philosophy in Manchester 
College. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 64, 

“The book abounds in thoughts and speculations of the most suggestive and 
helpful kind...... We do not take leave of Mr. Upton’s sincere, noble, and sug- 
gestive book with any other feeling than one of gratitude. It is the work of a 
fine philosophic and religious spirit, and no one can study it and not reap great 
benefit.” —Manchester dian, 

** An able defence of theism.” —Scotsman. 


The LIFE of the REV. RODOLPH 


SUFFIELD, Author of “The Crown of Jesus,” with an Account of his 
Abandonment of the Roman Catholic Faith, and Extracts from his Corre- 
spondence, chiefly with Dr. Martineau. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

“Will be valued not only by those who knew him, but all who are specially 
uterested in spirituai biographies.”—Scotsman. 

“‘He was a man of decided gifts, overflowing with kindness and sympathy, 
most loved by those who knew him best......A record of a really interesting life.” 
—Westminster Gazette, 

“Told with sympathetic tact and commendable moderation by an old friend.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 

** The anonymous author has succeeded in producing a remarkable memoir of 
." we7 remarkable man, The biography is singularly free from party bias,”— 

ck. 

“It would be difficult to exaggerate the fascination of the mystery and pathos 
of the life of such a man, of whom his friend Mr, Gladstone writes: ‘ He was to 
me a very interesting person.’”—Guardian, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON ; & EDINBURGH. 





THE 
REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. 


Original Etchings by 
Witrriw Bat, Axetn H. Hate, Oxviver Hart, G. HELuEn, 
Col. R. Gorr, R. W. Macseru, A.R.A., JoszepH PENNELL, 
Frank Suort, Lionet P. Smyruz, WILLIAM STRANG, 
CuaRLEs J, Watson, W. L. Wruuie, A.R.A., 
on view at 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues, with full particulars, to be had on application. 








NOW READY. 
Price 9d.; by the year, 2s, 6d. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER of 


THE BRIAR ROSE. 
A QUARTERLY PSEUDONYM JOURNAL. 
By MEMBERS of the ROSE CLUB. 


Watford: H. L. BARRETT, St. Andrews. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and 00., Limit:d. 
For particulars of the Roze Club, acdress Miss WOODS, Corran, Watford, Herts. 








DAVID DOUGLAS'S List. 


AULD h 
BD ROME She ARMED, DY Walt 
uise, Marchioness of Lorne, 1 vol, demy 4to., 7s. 6d. net, How te “a 


PROFESSOR KOCH on the BACTERIOLO- 


GICAL DIAGNOSIS of CHOLERA, WATER FILTRATIO 

and the CHOLERA in GERMANY during the Winter of 180200) HOLERA, 

by Geoncr Duncaw, M.A, 1 vol. demy 8ro, with Hustrations, 6a antlated 
[Now ready, 


CAMP-FIRE MUSINGS. Life and Goog 


Times in the Woods, By WiLtIam C. Gray, Ph.D, 1 vol. crown 8y I 
trated, 6s, Now > 


CURB, SNAFFLE, and SPUR. By Edward 


L. AnpErsoy, Author of “ Modern Horsemanship,” &, 1 
Illustrated, 6s, net, : ‘Tene 


The HUMOUR of the SCOT ’NEATH 


NORTHERN LIGHTS and SOUTHERN CROSS. By James Inaur 
(“ Maori”), Author of “‘Oor Ain Folk,” &c. 1 vol, cr. 8vo. [Nearly ready, ’ 


The FRINGES of FIFE. By John Geddie, 


Illustrated by Louis Wéierter. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 
*,* A description of a series of walks from Kincardine to St. Andrews, in which 
pve neat} attractive features of the district covered by the pedestrian are fally 
indica’ 


NEW LIGHTS on OLD EDINBURGH. By 


Joun Rerp. 1 vol, fcap. 8vo, Illustrated. [Nearly ready, 
*,* The book deals with the district lying between Parliament Square and the: 
Tron ona and is based chiefly upon unpublished documents hitherto 
inaccessib.e, 


TOUR in SCOTLAND in 1629. Our Journa]) 


into Scotland, Anno Domini 1629, 5th of November, from Lowther, By ©, 
LowrTuer, Mr, RB. Fattow, and Peter Mavson. 1 vol,demy 8vo, 5s net. 
‘ow ready, 
*,.* The Journal describes a Tour taken from Carlisle to Perth vid Selk'vk 
Galashiels, and Edinburgh, and the writer’s pertinent remarks on people and 
pleces are nt only exceedingly diverting in themselves, but add much to our 
knowledge of the social life and character of the time. 


THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. By William 


Dean HowE.1s, With Illustrations by Clifford Carleton. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
12s, 6d. LNearly ready, 


DEEPER SPIRITUAL LIFE. Daily Read- 


ings selected from the Rey. GzoraE Bowen’s “ Love Revealed.” 1 vol, 16mo, 
[Nearly ready, 


VETERINARY SURGERY. By Professor 


Dr. H. M6tLER, Berlin, Translated by Joun A, W. Douiar. Royal 8y0, 
with Illustrations. [In the press, 


The BIRDS of HELIGOLAND. By Heinrich 


GAtTEF. Translated by RupoLrH Rosenstock. 1 vol, royal 8vo. 
[In the press, 


Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
POETICAL WORKS, 


Complete Edition, Revised by the Author in 1892, in 4 vols., price 4s. in papar 
&s, in cloth, or 10s, cloth gilt, - - sil 


THE BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. 


Complete Edition, Revised by the Author, of “The Autocrat,” “The Poet,” and 
“The Professor’ at the Breakfast Table, in 6 vols., price 1s, each in paper and 
2s, 1m cloth, 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION in crown 8vo, 3 vols., at 10s, 6d, each, 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO,, Limited. 





New Work by the Author of “A Village Tragedy.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE VAGABONDS. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, 
Author of ‘‘ Esther Vanhomrigh,” “‘A Village Tragedy,” “Lyrics an? 
Ballads,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





New Novel by the Hon. Emily Lawless. 


On Monday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MAELCHO: 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY NARRATIVE. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 
Author of “‘Grania: the Story of an Island,” ‘‘ With Essex in Ireland,’ &c:- 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE 

No. 537. The above number, just published (October 19th), will be found 

to contain an important collection of works in the Fine Ar +, *rchiicture, 

Archmology, and kindred subjects, including many of the finest illustrated 
works; also a List of Publications. 





Post-free from R. SOTHERAN and Co., Booksellers, London; 140 Strand 
W.C. ; or 37 Piccadilly, W, 
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MURRAY’S LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 358. 


CONTENTS. 
J.—THE STRIKE OF A SEX. 
Il.—Lapy Durrerin’s PorMS AND VERSES. 
Ill.—TE Bagwrest History or BaBrLonia, 
TV.—REMBRANDT AND HIS ART. 
V.—BUCHAN. 
VI.—RovussEavism REVISED. 
VIL—Lorp WoLsELEY’s ‘‘ MARLBOROUGH.” 
VIIL.—Tue Apuse OF STATISTICS. 
1X.—LoPE DE VEGA. 
X.—Tue TRAGEDY OF THE C#SARS. 
XI.—NovELS OF ADVENTURE AND MANNERS, 
XII,—ALEXANDER’S GENERALS. 


MR. 





With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.5., 


SOMETIME DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AND 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 
[Newt week, 


With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., 

FORMERLY M.P., AND SOMETIME GOVERNOR OF CEYLON, 
An Autobiography. 

Edited by Lady GREGORY. 


[ Next week. 


With Portrait and Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE, BART,, 
SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST. 


His Diaries and Correspondence, 


With a Chapter on his Researches in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. 
FOWLER, K.C.B,, Director of the Natural History Branch of the British Museum, 


Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. 
(Neat week, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 


FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PUBLICATION OF “ WAVERLEY.” 
By Professor RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 


This work is bound in two forms, either as a library book, or as one of the 
series of “ University Extension Manuals.” 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 61. 
A SELEOTION FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 


Edited by the Venerable A. S. AGLEN, 
Archdeacon of St. Andrews, 


A NEW SERIES, 8v0, 14s. 
DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


Translated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, 
By MARGARET WARRE. 


CONTENTS :—UnIvERsITIES, Past AND PRESENT.—FOunNDERS OF RELIGIONS. 
—JHE EMPIRE OF CHARLES THE GREAT AND BIS SUCCESSORS.—ANAGNI.—THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS.— THE HISTORY OF 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM.—Vaki0UuS EsTIMATES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.— 
TuE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Nearly Ready. 
The ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN SZCULARE. 


Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon, W. E. Giapstone, MP. 
Large crown 8yo. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S.: his Personal History. 
By Samus. Suites, LL.D., Author of “The Lives of the Engineers,” of 
“ Self-Help,” “ Character,” &. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE 
FRERE, Bart. Derived from hitherto Unpublished Documents. By JouN 
Martineau. Portraits and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, Author of 


“* An Idle Woman in Sicily,” “Old Oourt Life in France,” &c, Crown 8vo. 


The LIFE of PROFESSOR OWEN. Bacei on his Corre- 
spondence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife. ty uis Gra:.dson, the Rev. 
kicHaRD Owen. With a Chapter by the Right Hon. 7, H. Kuxuer, With 
Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo. 


An UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the INDIAN MUTINY. 
Being the Personal Reminiscences of REGINALD G. WILBERFORCE, late 52nd 
Light Infantry. Compiled from a Diary and Letters wr.tten on the spot. 
lilustrations, crown 8yo, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


The PEOPLE of the MIST. By H. Rider 


Haaaarp, With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard, Crown 8vo,6s. 





NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Heynr Parry Lippoy, D.D, D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared 
for publication by the Rev. J. O. Jounston, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Oxford, 
and the Rev. Ropert J. Witson, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 4 vols, 
8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, Vols. I. and II., Fourth Edition, 36s, 
(ready); Vol. III., Second Edition, 18s, [Just published, 


From EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: 


an Artist’s Notes and Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 
1892-93. By W. G. Burn Murpocu, With a Chapter by W. 8. Bruce, 
Naturalist of the Barque‘ Balena,’ With 2 Maps, 8vo, 18s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE CANON LIDDON. 


CLERICAL LIFE and WORK. A Collection 


of Sermons, with an Essay on “The Priest in his Inner Life.” By Henry 
Parry Lippon, D.D., D.O.L., LL.D, Orown 8vo, 5s, 


The HISTORY of MARRIAGE, JEWISH 


and CHRISTIAN, in RELATION to DIVORCE and CERTAIN FORBIDDEN 
DEGREES. By the Rev. HerBeRT MogtTimER Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN the VELDT: Stories and Sketches of Life 


in the Diamond Fields and in the Veldt, South Africa. By ‘* Hariery.” Crown 
8vo, 1s, 6d, sewed, 


LONGMANS’ TECHNICAL SERIES. 
ADVANCED AGRICULTURE. By Henry 


J. WEBB, Ph.D,, B.Sc., late Principal of the Agricultural College, atria. 
With 100 Illustrations, crown 8v0. 7s. 6d, net. wi oa 
Part I.—AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE :—Geology—Engineering—Ohemistry 
—Botany—Anatomy and Physiology of Farm ‘Aniaals— Veterinary Science— 
Agricultural Entomology. 

Part II.—AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE :—Mechanical Improvements of the 
Soil—Farm Crops and their Cultivation—Manures; Application and Management 
—Drainage—Irrigation—Permanent Pastures—Live Stock—Dairying—Woods 
= nn ema — Fruit Oulture — Meteorolozy — Agricultural Experiments— 

uestions, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, 
Author of “ Mr, Smith,” ** One Good Guest,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“We have here a novel that is the equal of the author’s well-known and popu- 
lar ‘ Mr, Smith,’ which means that it is very well worth reading.’’—Observer. 


MR. ASTOR’S NEW ROMANCE, 


A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: 2 


Romance of the Future. By Joun Jacop Asror, With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The author of ‘A Journey in Other Worlds,’ who has had the assistance of 
a very clever artist, has produced a diverting book in the style and manner 
of Jules Verne, which quotes a few scientific approximations and theories, but is 
for the most part pure fancy and romance, It is delightful reading and deserves: 
success.” —Athenzum,. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. 


Hognvna, Author of ‘‘ A Bride from the Bush,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* A very vivid and impressive book, which abounds in strong and is 
well sustained throughout......harrowing and tragic in parts, but undeniably 
forcible and touching. It is, indeed, the best story we have yet read of Mr. 
Hornung’s,”—Westminster Gazette, 


NEW TALES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE, 


NUGGETS in the DEVIL’S PUNCH BOWL; 


and other Australian Tales. By ANDREW Rozeagtson, Author of ‘‘ The 
Kidnapped Squatter.”” Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 370. 


1. Lorp Wouse.ey’s Lirs OF MARLBOROUGH. 
2, ENGLISH TOWNS IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 
3. THe LonspaLE Papers, 

4, THz Report oF THE Lasour CoMMISSION, 
5. Tue Letters oF Epwakp FITZGERALD. 

6, FLINT ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HisTORY, 

7. Lockyer’s Dawn OF ASTRONOMY. 

8 THe SHERIDANS. 

9. PROJECTILES AND EXPLOSIVES IN WARE. 
10, Tue EDUCATIONAL CRISIS. 
ll, NavaL Wak In THE East. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by 8. B, GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
— No. 36. OCTOBER, Royal 8vo, price 5s, 

° Tlictes. 


Tue DonaTION OF CONSTANTINE AS APPLIED BY THE Roman CuuRcH. By 
F, Zinkeisen, Ph.D. 

LAURENCE SauNDERs, CiT1zEN OF Coventry. By Miss Mary Dormer Harri’. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE JEWS. By Professor John W, Hales. 

Tue EnGLisH GOVERNMENT AND THE RELIEF OF PROTESTANT REFUGEES, 
By William A, Sbaw, 

WitLiam Rosegtson Suitu, By F. OC. Burkitt. 

2, Notes and Documents.—2, Reviews of Books.—4 Correspondence.—5. Li-t of 

— Books recently published.—6. Contents of Periodical Publications. — 

Ndex, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CQO, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to 


the Autiquity of Man. By James Gerxre, D.C.L., LUD., F.RS., &., 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Minera'ogy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Third Edition, largely Re-written and much Enlarged, with two new 
chapters on the ‘‘ Glacial Phenomena of North America” by Professor T. 0. 
CHAMBERLIN. Also 18 Maps and 78 Illustrations. 

A NEW FAMILY ATLAS. 


STANFORD'S FAMILY ATLAS of 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Exhibiting the various Physical and Political 
Divisions of the Chief Countries of the World. 50 Maps, with a List of 
Latitudes and Longitudes, imperial folio, ha!f morocco, price Five Guineas. 
Size, when shut, 16 in. by 23 in. 

FIFTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition, containing 48 Coloured Maps, 
carefully drawn and beautifully engraved on steel and copper plates, and an 
Alphabetical List of about 30,000 Names with Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Imperial 4to, half morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 803s. Size, when shut, 

12 in, by 15 in. 
“We bane used it constantly for years, and we have never found it surpassed 
for the combined meri‘s of handiness, cheapness, accuracy, and clear nes3.”— 


Saturday Review. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Contain'ng 33 Maps, carefully drawn and _ beautifully 
engraved on copper plates, also au Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, 
with Latitudes and Longitudes, handsomely bound in morocco, gilt edges, 
price 2ls, Size, when shut, 74in. by 12in. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL ROLL, 1824-94. 


Contents :—Present Trustees—List of Head-Masters—Ushers and Assistant- 
Masters—Ths Roll. Appendices—A. Winners of Entrance Scholarships— 
B. Captains of the School—C. Winners of Exhibitious to the Universities— 
D. Uppingham Games —(1) Cricket Elevens, (2) Football Fifteens, (3) 
Champion; in Athletic Sports, (4) Holders of House Cups, (5) Shooting 
Eights. Index of Names, 1824-94. 


Recently published, FOURTH EDITION, 1s, per post 1s, 2d. 


The NEXT NAVAL WAR. By Captain 


S. Earpitey-WiLmot, RN. With Frontispiece by Chevalier E, Martino, 
Dewy 8vo, illustrated wrapper. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


STANFORD’S MAP of EASTERN CHINA, 


JAPAN, and KOREA, the Seat of the War in 1894, showing ths Treaty 
Ports, Railways, and Submarine Cables. New Edition, Revised to date, and 
with an Enlarged Inset Map of Korea, One Sheet, size 22in. by 30in. Scale 
110 miles to an inch. Prices:—Coloured Sheet, 33., per post, packed on 
roller, 33, 6d.; mounted to fold in case, 5s., per post, 53. 3d, 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 


BLACKIE AND SON'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WULF the SAXON: a Story of the Norman Conquest. 
By G. A. Hentr, With 12 Page Lilustrat'ons by Ralph Peacock. 68. 


WHEN LONDON BURNED: a Story of Restoration 
Times and the Great Fire. ByG.A.Henty. With 12 Page Illustrations by 
J. Finnemore. 63. 


BANSHEE CASTLE. By Rosa Mulholland. With 12 


Page Illustrations by John H. Bacon, 62, 


IN the HEART of the ROCKIES: a Story of Adventure 
in Colorado, By G. A. Henty. With 8 Page Illustrations by G. C. 
Hindley. 53 


OLAF the GLORIOUS. By Robert Leighton. With 8 


Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock, anda Map. 5: 
TO GREENLAND and the POLE: a Story of Adventure 


in the Arctic Regions, By Gorpon Stasies, M.D. With 8 Page Illustra. 
tions by G. C. Hindley. 53. 


SOU’WESTER and SWORD: a Story of Struggle on 


Sea and Land, By Hues Sr. Leger. With 6 Page Illustrations by Hal 
Hurst. 4s. 


A PRISONER of WAR: a Story of the Time of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. By G. Norway. With 6 Page Illustrations by Robert Barnes, 
R.W.S. 3s. 6d, 


IN PRESS-GANG DAYS. By Edgar Pickering. With 


6 Illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. 3s. 6d, 


YOUNG TRAVELLERS’ TALES. By Ascott R. Hope. 
With 6 Illustrations by H. J. Draper. 3s. 64. 


THINGS WILL TAKEa TURN. By Beatrice Harraden, 
Author of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night,” ‘‘In Varying Moods,” &. A 
New Illustrated Edition, with 46 Pictures from Designs by John H. 
Bacon. 22, 6d. 


The WHISPERING WINDS, and the TALES that THEY 


TOLD. By Many H. Desennam. Illustrated with 25 Pictures through- 
out the Text by Paul Hardy. 2s. 6d. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW Books, 
The COMPLETE WORKS of ALFRED, 


LORD TENNYSON. Ir 1vol. With Portrait e 
Stodart. Orown 8v0, 7s. 6d. ngraved on Steel by Gd, J, 


A CORNER of CATHAY: Studies from 


Life Among the Chinese. By ADELE M. Fietpsz. Illastrat Sti 
the celebrated School of Go Leng, at Swatow, China, Feap. ator bat fa = 


A SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE: a New 


and Complete Concordance or Verbal Index to Words, Phra, 

in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, with a Supplementary Uonsee 
to the Poems. By JouN BarTLert, A.M., Fellow of the American Acad “4 
of Arts and Sciences. Demy 4to, cloth, £2 2s. net; half-moroceo, £2 5s 4 


(Prospectus, with specimen page, may be had on application,) 
TIMES.—* Deserves cordial recognition from all who love Shakespeare,” 


PEN DRAWING and PEN DRAUGHTs. 


MEN. Their Work and their Methods. A Study of the Art * 
Technical Suggestions, By JOSEPH PENNELL. A Newand Ralargedt Baition 
with over 400 Illustrations, Demy 4to, 42s, net. | 


SIBYLLA. By Sir H. 8. Cunningham, 


K.C.1.E., Author of Wheat and Tares,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


LOVE in IDLENESS: a Bar Harbour Tale, 


By F. Marion OnawrorpD. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. — “The heroine is an_admirable study, and some- 
thing new in fiction...... She has two admirers, and her relations with these and 
three maiden sisters, who are delightfully sketched, form the pith of a most 
fascinating story.” 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By fF, 


Marron Crawrorp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Llustrated by Leslie Brooke. Orown 8vo, 43. 6d. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Bright and readable, and fully sustains the authoress’s 
reputation.” 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 


HOUSE of LORDS. By Luxe Owen Pixe, of the Public Record Office, 
8vo, 123. 61. net, 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—" Mr. Pike writes as a scholar and not as a 
partisan...... The sobriety of his judgments in matters of later history predisposes 
us in favour of his conclus‘ons in the more obscure parts of the subject.” 


TIMES.— His work is manifestly one of sound learning and original research 
and as such it will be valuable alike to students and to politicians,”” j 


LIFE of SWIFT. By Henry Craik, C.B. 


2 vols. with Portraits, New Edition, Globe 8vo, 103, [Eversley Series, 


DAILY NEWS.—‘“ At once the most complete and authoritative biography 
of that essentially creative genius.” 


TIMES,—* This scholarly and authoritative biography.” 


The USE of LIFE. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Joun Lussock, D.C.L, F.R.S. Globe 8vo, 3:, 6d. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“The tbread on which are strung such pearls cf 
quotation and such polished stones of reflection a3 these is well worth havinz, 
aud of its kind we know no better gift for a young man or a young woman in 
the gift season that is approaching.” 


The WORD and the WAY; or, The Light 


of the Ages on the Path of To day. Bythe Rev, Witt1aM LEIGHTON GRANT, 
M.A., Rector of Bexhill, Sussex. Crown 8yo, 63, : 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. 


With Introduction by Cuartotre M. YoneE, Pot Svo, 23. 61, net. 


[Golden Treasury Series. 
GUARDIAN.—“ A new edition of ‘The Christian Year’ is always welcome, 
and it is possible that its appearance in so famous a series may bring it new 


readers.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


MR. GOSSE'S NEW POEMS. 
IN RUSSET AND SILVER: 


POEMS. 
By EDMUND GOSSE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“NAPOLEON ET LES FEMMES.” 
NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX. 


Translated from the French of FREDERIC MASSON. 
With 10 Portraits. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUENN.” 
A BATTLE AND A BOY. 
By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


With 39 Illustrations by A. MacNEILL-BARBOUR, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. METH UEN announce that they have just published— 


1 A New Novel, in 3 vols, by W. E. NORRIS, entitled “ MATTHEW AUSTIN.” 


«4 BOOK OF FAIRY-TALES,” Retold by S. BARING-GOULD, and Illustrated 
by A. F. Gaskin; printed by Messrs. Constable in a new and special type. Crown 
Svo, buckram, gilt top, price Os. 


« THE IMITATION OF CHRIST,” by THOMAS A. KEMPIS, with an Introduc- 
tion by Archdeacon Farrar, and Illustrated by C. M. Gere; printed also in the 
above type. Frap. 8vo, bound in buckram, price 3s. 6d. 





y 





Fiction. 
Baring-Gould.—KITTY ALONE. ByS. Barine-Gouxp, Author of “Mehalah,” “Cheap-Jack Zita,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A romance of Devon life. 


Norris MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Mdlle. de Mersac,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
Astory of English social life by the well-known author of “ The Rogue.’’ 


Anthony Hope.—The GOD in the CAR, By Anruony Hops, Author of “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” “The Dolly Dialogues,” 
&, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
is book the Scotsman says it is ‘‘a strong one, with many brilliant and witty pages.” The Daily News says “it goes deep into the tragedy of life, and giv 
Pat pe Hope’s extraordinary versatility.” The Westminster Gazette describes it as“ full of reality and meanlnes a pt cco book whieh ote es ne The 
World says—" This is, indeed, a very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit ; brilliant, but not superjicial ; well considered, but not 
elaborated; constructed with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure ; true without 
cynicism, subtle without affectation, hwmorous without strain, witty without offence, inevitably sad, with an unmorose simplicity.” 


Conan Doyle.~ROUND the RED LAMP. By A. Conan Dove, Author of “The White Company,” “The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The “Red Lamp” is that of the doctor, round which cluster many dramas—some sordid, some terrible. The author makes an attempt to draw a few phases 
of life from the point of view of the man who works end lives behind the lamp. 


BE, F. Benson.—The RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of “Dodo,” &. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 63. [October 29th. 

Mr. Benson’s second novel has been, in its two-volume form, almost as great a success _as his first. The Birmingham Post says it is ‘* well-written, stimulati ng 
unconventional, and, in a word, characteristic.’ The National Observer congratulates Mr. Benson upon “‘an exceptional achievement ;” and calls the book “a notable 
advance on his previous work,” boo 


Stanley Weyman.—UNDER the RED ROBE. By Stantzy Weymay, Author of “A Gentleman of France,” &, With 
12 Llustrations by R. Caton Woodville, Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 

Acheaper edition of a book which won instant popularity. No unfavourable review occurred, and most critics spoke in terms of enthusiastic admiration, The 
Westminster Gazette called it “a book of which we have read every word for the sheer pleasure of reading, and which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget it 
all and start again.” The Daily Chronicle said that “ every one who reads books at all must read this thrilling romance, from the first page of which to the last the 
breathless reader is haled along.” It also called the book ‘an inspiration of manliness and courage.” The Globe called it “a delightful tale of chivalry and adventure, 
vivid and dramatic, with a wholesome modesty and reverence for the highest.” 


Marie Corellii—BARABBAS: a Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By Marie Corenui, Author of “A Romance of Two 


Worlds,” &. Eleventh Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mrs. Oliphant—The PRODIGALS. By Mrs. OxrpHanr. Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





English Classics. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 

Mecsrs. METHUEN propose to publish, under this title, a Series of the Masterpieces of the English tongue, which, while well within the reach of the 
average buyer, shall be at once an ornament to the shelf of him that owns, and a delight to the eye of him that reads, 

The Books are printed by Messrs, Constable. 

The FIRST BOOK is 
The LIFE and OPINIONS of TRISTRAM SHANDY. By Laurence Srerne. With an Introduction by CHARLES 
WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo, bound in buckram, 7s. 60 Copies on Japanese Vellum, demy 8vo, 42:, net, 
“ The introduction is an excellent piece of critical work, and displays a remarkable insight into the nature of Sterne’s genius,”—Glasgow Herald, 





General Literature. 
Henley and Whibley.—A BOOK of ENGLISH PROSE, Collected by W. E. HENLEY and CHARLES WHIBLEY, Crown 


8vo, buckram, 6s, Also 40 Copies on Dutch Paper, 21s, net. Also 15 Copies on Japanese Paper, 42s. net. 
Waldstein.—JOHN RUSKIN: a Study. By Cuaries Watpstern, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With 
a Photogravure Portrait after Professor Herkomer. Post 8vo, 5s, Also 25 Copies on Japanese Paper, demy 8vo, 21s, 
Jenks—ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. Jenxs, M.A., Professor of Law at University College, Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 
A short account of Local Government historical and explanatory. 


Ottley —-LANCELOT ANDREWES, Bishop of Winchester. By R. L. Orrtty, Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, and 
Fellow of Magdalen. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 


Small_—The EARTH : an Introduction to Physiography. By Evan Smatt, M.A. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[Unversity Extension Series, 
Robbins.—The EARLY PUBLIC LIFE of WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. By A. F. Rossins. With Portraits, 
crown 8yo, 6s, 
A fall account of the early part of Mr, Gladstone’s extraordinary career, based on much research, and containing a good deal of new matter, especially witb 
regard to his school and college days. 


WOMEN’S WORK. By Lady Ditke, Miss BuLiEy, and Miss WHITLEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Social Questions of To-day. 





Classical Translations. 
LUCIAN.—SIX DIALOGUES (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). 


. Translated by 8. T. IRWIN, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton, late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxtord. 3s. 6d, 
‘ The unlearned reader, as well as the scholar, may take pleasure in his excellent and most readable translation, and in his brightly written introduction,”—Times 
CICERO.—SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic II., In Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. 
BLAKISTON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 5s. 


Educational. 
A VOCABULARY of LATIN IDIOMS and PHRASES. By A.M. M.Srepman, M.A. 18mo, 1s. 
INDEX POETARUM LATINORUM. By E. F. Benecxe, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ADAPTED to the NEW CODE. 
ENGLISH RECORDS: a Companion to the Histories of England. By H. E.Maupen, M.A, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


apneued with matter and very useful.” —Scotsman, 
t supplies the dry bones of history, excellently arranged.”—Glasgow Herald, 








METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’s 


LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 











MR. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. By James Jonn Hisszy, Author of 


** On the Box Seat.” In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 
BY MR. F. FE. BAINES, C.B. 


FORTY YEARS at the POST-OFFICE, 1850-1890. A Personal Narrative. By 


FREDERIOK E. BAINES, C.B. In 2 vols, large crown 8vo, with Diagrams, &c., 21s. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


The LIFE of FRANCES POWER COBBE. By Hersetr. With Illustrations, in 


vols, square crown 8y0, 21». 
BY MRS. BISHOP. 


A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN (Pauline de la Ferronnays), 


Author of ** Le Récit d'une Sceur.” By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s, 
BY W. P. COURTNEY. 


ENGLISH WHIST and ENGLISH WHIST-PLAYERS. By Wittiam Pripzayx 


OOURTNEY. In1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s, 
BY MR. BALDWIN. 


AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVENTURE from NATAL to the ZAMBEs]. 


By WILLIAM CHARLES BALDWIN, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. A Third and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. demy 870, 
MR. BARKER’S RAMBLES IN FRANCE. 


TWO SUMMERS in GUYENNE, 1892-1893. By Epwarp Harrison Banker, 


Author of “ Wayfaring in France,” &. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 163, 
BY PROFESSOR MOMMSEN. 


The HISTORY of ROME. By Tueopor Momwmsen. Translated by Wriwiam Porpyg 


DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. A New and Cheaper Edition, in 5 vols. crown 8yo, to be issued at monthly intervals, The First Vol. will be ready in November, 1894, 
BY C. W. WOOD. 


A MEMOIR of MRS. HENRY WOOD. By Cuaries W. Woon, Author of “ Through 


Holland.” In 1 vol. crown 8yo, with Photogiavures and other Illustrations, 6s. 


BY MR. STORY. 


The LIVES of JAMES HOLMES and JOHN VARLEY. By Atrnrep Troms 


STORY, Author of “ The Life of John Linnell.” In 1 vo!, demy 8vo. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


MEMOIRS of an AUTHOR. By Percy Firzceratp, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “The 


Lives of the Sheridans,” &c. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 233. 
BY COLONEL CAMPBELL, 


LETTERS from CAMP to HIS RELATIVES, during the SIEGE of 


SEBASTOPOL. By COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL. With Intrcduction by Field-Marshal LORD WOLSELEY. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 60. 
EDITED BY MR. GOSSE. 


NOLLEKENS and HIS TIMES. By Joun Tomas Smitn, formerly Keeper of the 


Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. In1 vol, demy 8vo, with Portrait. 
ANONYMOUS, 


PERSIAN PICTURES.—SAFAR NAMEH. A Book of Travel in the East. In 


crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY REV. R. H. BARHAM. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. By Tuomas Incorssy, 


Esq, A New Edition, edited by Mrs, EDWARD A. BOND. In 8 vols, demy 8vo. 
PRESIDENT THIERS, 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION (1789-1800). By Louis 


ADOLPHE THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. New Edition, iu 5 vols. demy 8vo, to be published monthly, Tho First Vol. will be issued in 
January, 1895, (Delivered only to purchasers of entire Sets.) 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. NOW READY. 


The INTENDED. By H. Dr Vere Sracroors. | The OLD OLD STORY. By Rosa N. Canty, 


In 1 vol. crown 8v0, 68. Author of “ Nellic’s Memories,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








NOW READY. 


WEDDED toaGENIUS. By Neitz Curistisoy. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


The PRINCESS ROYAL. By Karuarine 


WYLDE, Author of “ Mr, Bryant’s Mistake,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8v0. 








Three New Additions to Bentley’s Favourite Novels. 
THE GREATER GLORY. | DIANA TEMPEST. BASIL LYNDHUAST. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Author of “God’s Fool,” &c. | Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,” &c, | Authcr of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, In 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s, 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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Lonpon: Printed by Wrman & Sons (Limited) at 74,75, & 76 Great Queen Street, W.O. ; and Published by Joun James Baxgkr, of No. 1 We'lington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Ceunty ot Middlesex, at the “‘SprcraToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 20th, 1894 








In 1 vol. crown §vo, 6s, [In November. 
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